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The Greek Disaster 


RITISH foreign policy in Europe is under fire. Both 
at home and abroad the Government is being accused 
of interference with the democratic process in various 
European states and of intervention on the side of the 
Right. In the House of Commons, several Labour mem- 
bers have tabled a motion regretting that no assurance 
has been given that “His Majesty’s forces will not be 
used to disarm the friends of democracy in Greece.” The 
Russian authorities have obliquely criticised the handling 
of the Greek guerilla question over the Sofia radio, which 
they now control, while the State Department in Washing- 
ton has seen fit to dissociate itself from the British veto 
on Count Sforza’s appointment and to state that in Italy, 
and more especially. in friendly liberated territory, the 
people should be allowed “to work out their problems 
of government along democratic lines without interference 
from outside.” 

Criticism of this quality, or from these sources, is 
easy to answer. The Labour attitude is the familiar senti- 
mental muddle-headed misreading of the issues, by men 
who, after all that has happened, still cannot see that no 
party that wants to keep a private army can be a friend 
of democracy. Russian criticisms of intervention do not 
come well from the creators of the Lublin Committee 


and the American assumption of lofty moral superiority, 
imparted de haut en bas to the British and Italian Govern- 
ments as to two client states of equal standing, sits equally 
badly on the sponsors of Darian. The temptation to rush 
to the British Government’s support is the stronger for 
the excellent definition that Mr Churchill gave in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. 

Our own position . . . is extremely clear. Whether the 
Greek people form themselves into a monarchy or a 
republic is for their decision. Whether they have a 
Government of Left or Right is a matter for them. But 
until they are in a position to decide, we shall not hesitate 
to use the considerable British army now in Greece .. . 
to see that law and order are maintained. 

This is an unexceptionable definition of the duties of the 
trustee for democracy. And, the Labour sentimentalists 
to the contrary notwithstanding, law and order are as 
essential a part of it as impartiality. A British policy 
founded on these two principles could be defended against 
all comers. 

Unfortunately, it is no longer entirely certain that 
it is founded on these principles. The reports that are 
trickling through the censorship from the liberated 
countries suggest that British policy, whatever it may be 
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in declarations of principle in the House of Commons, is 
not so impartial on the spot. 

The case of Count Sforza, it is true, is poor evidence. 
There is, after all, a difference between Italy and other 
countries. Italy is a defeated and occupied enemy and 
the Brit.sh Government has every right to declare this 
or that politician unacceptable if it so chooses. It is, of 
course, true that it may, be highly inexpedient to make 
a national hero of the Count, But there is nothing wrong 
in principle about the refusal to have him as Foreiga 
Minister. 

* 


The case of Greece is completely different. The Greek 
peop‘e have suffered and resisted more perhaps than any 
other small European nat:‘on. On every ground of grati- 
tude, of loyalty, and of self-interest, British policy in 
Greece ought to the fullest extent to conform to the 
principle of “trusteeship for democracy” which the 
Prime Minister has so clearly defined. 

Mr Churchill blamed the Greek crisis on EAM, the 
major party of the Left, which has affiliations both with 
the Communists and with the Resistance. He accused 
their ministers of precipitating the crisis by resigning 
from the constitutional Government and of launching a 
civil war by demonstrating in Athens in preparation for 
a coup d’état on the Left. If this were the truth and the 
whole truth, it would be a severe indictment. But the 
reports from Athens make it clear that there is much 
more to tell, though they do not make it clear just what 
the missing facts are. The EAM had agreed to the 
disarming of the guerillas of the Left provided that the 
guerillas of the Right were also disarmed. But the position 
is complicated by the presence in Greece of two divisions 
of the Greek Army, the Mountain and Sacred Divisions, 
which were purged of all Left Wing elements after the 
Cairo mutiny. The EAM demanded that these too 
should at least be sent on long leave without arms. 
This also was refused, and it is said that the refusal 
came from the British. Now whether or not the EAM 
were right in taking this as a reason for withdrawing their 
consent to the disbanding of their own guerillas, it does 
at least shed a different light on their change of mind. 
There is at least prima facie ground for saying that 
British policy has not insisted on equal disarmament of 
the Right and of the Left. 

Nor, it would appear, has British policy been equally 
impartial in the matter of the composit.on of the Govern- 
ment. After the representatives of the Left withdrew from 
M. Papandreou’s Cabinet, an attempt was made by M. 
Sofoulis to focm a new’ Cabinet. According to his own 
statement, he had succeeded in getting the support of 
most of the parties, including the Left and the middle 
parties, but not including the Royalists, when the British 
authorities said they would have no one other than M. 
Papandreou, who thus remains in office. The British 
authorities are apparently content with a Government 
which is supported chiefly by the Right, while they veto 
one that only lacked the extreme Right to be completely 
representative. Here again, there is at least the prisa facie 
appearance of partisanship. 

No guarantee can be given for the accuracy of this 
vers on of the story, though it has been pieced together 
with all honesty from the fragments of information. It 
is quite enough to explain the ferment in Athens, and 
the bitter criticisms of British actions, It is bad enough, 
in all conscience, that British tanks are compelled to 
fire on Greek crowds in defence of law and order. But 
if the firing is being done in any less worthy cause, it is 
a scandal in which the British public has a right to inter- 
vene. The charges are not yet proved, but they are being 
made ; it is to be hoped that the Government in the debate 
that is to be held in the House of Commons on Friday 
of this week will give a complete and detailed answer to 
them. They are not charges that can be left unanswered. 

To refute these charges, it must be proved, up to the 
hilt, that a real threat of revolutionary violence existed 
on the Left. It must be proved that the Papandreou 
Government is supported by men who have genuinely 
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resisted the Germans and who hope for a democratic 
and progressive future for Greece, and not only by 
Royalists, Right wing guerillas and the timid centre of 
all those who desire no more than law and order, 
whether it is the Germans or the British who provide 
it for them. It must be proved above all that British 
influence has been used with utter impartiality and that 
the noisiness and ebullience of the Left has not led the 
British authorities both in London and on the spot into 
disregard of the quieter, more skilful and more purposive 
machinations of the Royalist Right. 


x 


This is the point of greatest anxiety, for it is on 
this that the record of tne Brit.sh Government speaks 
against an uncritical acceptance of its version of the 
Athens disaster. Quite apart from the melancholy his- 
tory of pre-war Appeasement, there has been disturb- 
ing ev.dence, even .n the last four years, that the British 
Government stili has a marked tenderness for the Right 
wing forces of Europe. The backing of King George of 
Greece, the support so long given in some influential 
quarters to General Sosnkowski, the distrust felt for 
General de Gaulle, the preference for Badoglio and the 
House of Savoy—if these things had not happened, it 
would be far easier to accept without hesitation Mr 
Churchill’s version of a Left wing revolutionary challenge 
in Greece today. 

It is indeed one of the most incomprehensible 
e‘ements in the conduct of British foreign policy 
today that it is the Prime Minister himself who 
seems to be possessed of an especial weakness for 
kings and princelings. It is contrary to all common 
sense that a statesman who is such a_ convinced 
believer in democracy at home should have a positive 
preference for discredited dynasties abroad. But so 
it seems to be. What can possibly be the reason? 
The only one that begins to make sense is that he is 
afraid of the old Bolshevik bogy. But never once, since 


‘its first appearance, has the Red scare led to a revolution 


of the Left. For twenty years the revolutions have come 
from the Right. How can British foreign policy be based 
on the Anglo-Soviet alliance and on the Red scare at one 
and the same time? And if there is turbulence on the 
Left, is not the right policy to cure it with equal doses 
of sympathy and responsibility? A British policy that was 
openly and blatantly hostile to the forces of the Left 
would put this country in the position of Metternich 
rather than of Palmerston—and without any Holy 
All‘ance to support us. 

This is the last réle that Britain should hope to play. 
If we are to take sides, our side is with the liberals. 
Britain is a democracy. It is a stronghold of freedom. It 
is a great laboratory which is still working out the ex- 
periment of combining popular participation with law 
and order. What interest has such a community in 
kings and princes? What interest has it in bringing back 
the old discredited forces which nowhere resisted 
the advance of Hitlerism and have done nothing since to 
turn the invader out? A Britain radical in mood and 
liberal in foreign policy has a great ré!e to p!ay in Europe. 
Britain, friend of royalists and reactionaries, has none. 

These doubts, which have inevitably been aroused by 
the Greek disaster, may perhaps be dispelled in Friday’s 
debate. But the most urgent task is clearly to restore 
with a!l speed the political situation in Greece, It 
is perhaps still possible to avert the horror of full 
civil war. If British influence were used at once to restore 
a Government in which EAM or the liberals and the 
less intransigent of the Right were represented, if such 
an authority were allowed to demobilise both the Left 
guerillas and the Royalist divisions, then government 


‘could still perhaps be resumed at the point at which it 


broke down under M. Papandreou. If all parties knew 
that the British Government and the British military 
authorities were determined to make the new arrange- 
ments work, there would still be a hope for civil peace. 
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Lessons of 


ECOND thoughts on the great mass of statistical 
intormation ot all kinds provided in last week's 
Waite Paper on the British war effort are, in the main, 
the same as the first impression, It ig a magnificent 
record of sacrifice and achievement, almost ove:whelm- 
ing in its cumulative effect, as one section after another 
of the war effort comes under review. There is something 
akin to a geometrical progression in these matters and 
though any one of the five sections of the White Paper 
would, by itself, be a tale worth telling, the combined 
effect of all five at once is many times greater. 

In the public comment on the White Paper, especially 
that made in overseas countries, many references have 
been made to the personal qualities of the British people. 
That is no more than just. But for those who have the 
imagination to see the reality behind statistics, the real 
hero should be that much-abused figure the civil servant. 
For what has been done has been done by organisation, 
and to produce such results the organisation must have 
been gcod. It is easy to poke fun at the bureaucrat, and 
no doubt he deserves it, No doubt the machine could 
run more smoothly, more quickly, with less fuss and 
pomposity. But it does run, and to good purpose. Things 
have been done in Government administration during the 
war which would have seemed inconceivable as recently 
as six years ago. Some of them—the compulsory mobilisa- 
tion of women, for example—would have been deemed 
unthinkable. Others—a compulsory insurance scheme for 
all property—were examined by exvert committees before 
the war and declared impossible. The technique of ration- 
ing has been extended much further than was expected 
when the war broke out, and there have been achieve- 
ments in nutrition and in health which would have 
seemed contrary to all common sense to any who had 
been asked, in peacetime, to imagine the conditions in 
which they have been secured, The burden of all this 
has fallen on the central Government service, reinforced, 
it is true, by a regiment of temporary civil servants, but 
still incredibly small for the tasks it has had to surmount. 

As has been pointed out a thousand times before, it 
would be rash to draw conclusions for peacetime from 
this wartime achievement. In war, the objective is clear ; 
there is a sense of urgency which overcomes obstruc- 
tions ; the public is docile and ready for sacrifice ; and 
the Government can conscribe to its administrative ser- 
vice all the best brains in the country. In peacetime none 
of these things would be true. But this argument can be 
carried much too far, It may be true that success in 
apportioning scarcity in wartime is no guide to success 
in producing abundance in peacetime. It may further be 
true that, even with his wartime merits, the permanent 
civil servant does not recommend himself as a commer- 
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Five Years 


cial manager, Even in wartime, the Government machine 
administers decis.ons far more successfully than it makes 
them. These concessions must be made ; but at least it 
will no longer be poss.ble for anyone to argue that the 
British state is an incompetent instrument of social engi- 
neering. Those jobs that the state has to do it can do 
weil, and there need be no hesitations about further ex- 
periments in social organisation because of any fears of 
administrative breakdown, 


* 


But it is also one of the lessons of the war that what 
the state does, it does slowly. The British mobilisation 
was slow, even if it has been thorough. When it is re- 
membered that the process of rearmament began ten 
years ago, the pace has been agonisingly s!ow. This can 
be seen from many of the tables in the White Paper. In 
the early years of the war, Ministers used to regale the 
country with figures of the percentage increase in muni- 
tions production, the percentage being based on the 
small starting figures of some earlier period, The method 
can be used in reverse to illustrate the slowness of 
mobilisation, If the production of the highest year be 
taken as 100, then the output in 1942, the third year of 
war and the eighth of rearmament, shows the following 
sample figures : — 


Narre Gi ooo scs ok cdccsccccosntos 64 

Anti-tank Guns .................4. 73 

NE ooo aa aac cea 65 

Small Arms Ammunition ...... 71 

Aircraft (structural weight) ...... 60 

Aero Engines (h.p.) ............... 71 
@ 


There are other items—gun ammunition is one—where 
the comparison is more favourable, but these are enough 
to show how slowly the peak was reached. The same 
impression is given by the manpower figures, which, of 
course, have to move many months before finished pro- 
duction can show any results. The tables in the White 
Paper omit—perhaps significantly—the cruc‘al year 
1940, but of the total increase from 1939 to 1943 in the 
“war sector” (that is, armed forces and munition indus- 
tries), only 65 per cent had been accomplished by the 
middle of 1941, and of the five-year shrinkage in the 
total of men and women in unessential occupations, and 
of those unemployed or unoccupied, only 63 per cent 
had occurred by the same date. After two years of war, 
and twelve months after Dunkirk, the country’s man- 
power was still less than two-thirds mobilised. 

Nor was this due to mere dilatoriness in execution. It 
was due to the Government’s reluctance to take decisions 
and form policies. In the light of the subsequent achieve- 
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ments, it is sometimes forgotten how fierce a struggle 
raged round almost every one of what are now the 
accepted policies. In the middle of 1941—the year to 
which the manpower figures just quoted refer—Mr Bevin 
was still complaining that he was saddled with quite 
unnecessary powers of industrial conscription, which it 
would be disastrous to use. Every step in the develop- 
ment of consumption controls, whether it be points 
rationing, clothes rationing or utility productipn, had to 
be urged on the Government from without. In finance, 
the policy of the earlier years was pedantically timid and 
shot through with the vice of under-estimation ; it was 
not until 1941 that the new technique of budgeting on 
the national income was introduced, 

Mr Lloyd George once said that it was the critics who 
won the last war, and the record of battles fought and 
battles won against the passivity of Ministers is the critics’ 
claim to have played their part in this war too. There is, 
indeed, a regular sequence of events in these matters. In 
the first stage, the outside critic points out a difficulty 
that will inevitably arise and suggests a remedy. The 
Government replies that the need may never arise and 
that, in any case, any fool can see that the suggested 
remedy is politically impossible and administratively 
unworkable. In stage two, the emergency arrives and 
the remedy is pressed with more insistence. The Govern- 
ment now says that surprises are inevitable in war, but 
that there is now no time to deal with the matter 
thoroughly, and an appeal for the voluntary and un- 
organised co-operation of the public will have to be 
made, Some matters never get beyond this second stage, 
but for those that do, the third stage is the belated 
acceptance by the Government, under further pressure, 
of the remedy suggested in the first place. Some time 
later there follows stage four, in which a White Paper is 
issued to illustrate the magnificent results achieved by 
the energy and forethought of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There is an element of caricature in this descrip- 
tion, but not a very large one. It has been the path 
pursued in finance, in manpower, in production, in 
rationing and the organisation of civilian consumption, in 
war damage legislation and—more recently—in the pre- 
paration for post-war reconstruction. 

Some important subjects of policy have fallen by the 
wayside. The most outstanding example is fuel policy, 
where there has been a failure at both ends, a failure to 
organise production and a failure to ration consumption. 
These failures are clearly illustrated in the White Paper. 
One table reveals that the production of pig iron has 
increased by 50 per cent and that of steel (in spite of the 
sharp dron in imports of steelmaking materials) by over 15 
per cent. The table omits (in shame) any mention of coal 
production, but the reduction over the same period has 
been 14 per cent. Another table shows that civilian con- 
sumption of fuel and light has fallen, in spite of the 


Farm 


HE announcement on agricultural prices that Mr 
Hudson made in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day was the outcome of long negotiations with the in- 
dustry about the policy to be pursued in the transition 
period, which is to extend to 1948. The Minister 
announced, in substance, that the policy of guaranteed 

‘ prices and markets would be continued, and that prices 
would be determined every February after examination 
of farmers’ costs. Figures of farming costs have been 
collected for many years past at the advisory centres ; 
but the size of the sample has recently been increased 
and the coverage extended to all types of farm. The 
figures are now evidently regarded as sufficiently revre- 
sentative to serve as the basis of official price policy. 
Farming costs always show a large dispersion, and the 
Minister did not say whether the official prices will be 
based on the average, or on the median or on any other 
basis. In fact, he made it clear that there would be no 
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blackout, by only 7 per cent, the smallest reduction of 
any of the non-food items. 

This, it is clear, is Public Failure No. 1. But there have 
been others. One that has not perhaps gravely affected 
the safety of the commonwealth, but has caused and will 
cause much personal misery and injustice is the almost 
complete failure to organise an equitable concentration of 
the retail trades. And there have been other policies which 
have been pursued with far less than the needed 
thoroughness, The degree of inflation that has been per- 
mitted. has not been disastrous ; but equally it is not 
negligible. It is a most roundabout method of finance to 
allow the total of private incomes, after direct taxation, to 
increase by £2,300 million, and then to mop up £1,400 
million in additional “savings” and a further £1,200 
million in higher prices. For this, the refusal of the Trade 
Unions to countenance a sensible wage policy is, of 
course, mainly responsible. 

* 


These are some of the debit entries. They are men- 
tioned only because the balance is so overwhelmingly 
heavy on the credit side. Nor is it right that the examina- 
tion of the record should be conducted entirely by the 
method of praise and blame for the past. There are most 
valuable lessons to be drawn for the future, One of the 
most interesting of these bears upon the current dis- 
cussion of the necessity of imports, At first sight, the 
wartime figures would seem to argue that imports are 
not, after all, so necessary as is usually supposed. Very 
large increases in industrial activity have been achieved 
—even in many of the industries that use imported raw 
materials—in spite of a reduction of nearly 60 per cent 
in the tota) volume of imports. This is indeed an 
astonishing contrast. But its application to the post-war 
problem can easily be misconstrued, for in a peacetime 
context the proper way to measure:imports is not: by 
weight but by value. The limiting factor in peacetime is 
not shipping or port capacity, but the ability to pay, and if 
British imports are valued throughout in 1935 prices, the 
total in 1943 (excluding munitions) was as much as 79 per 
cent of 1938. In other words, even under the enormous 
pressures of wartime, even with an infinite readiness of 
the civilian population to put up with inconvenience and 
scarcity, it proved possible to reduce imports by only 21 
per cent by value. In peacetime conditions, with high 
employment, nine-tenths of British imports are probably 
indispensable and must be paid for. 

The task of paying for them is one of those that the 
British community has now to face. It is not an easy 
one; but it is substantially less difficult. than many of 
those which have been triumphantly surmounted in time 
of war. The White Paper is an encouragement to believe 
that, if so much can be achieved in war, there is no task 
of social engineering which should be considered inhe- 
rently impossible in peace. 


Prices 


automatic determination, but that prices would be fixed 
after taking “all relevant data” into account. 

This policy will not be received with enthusiasm, either 
by the farmers or by the public. Farmers are distrustful 
of statistics, and there are always thousands of farmers 
ready to declare themselves ruined by the prices that 
arise from any investigation into costs, however repre- 
sentative. On the other hand, the Treasury cannot be 
expected to contemplate with any glee an arrangement 
which, however hedged, leaves the door open for claims 
for any increase in costs to be made good out of public 
funds, But it is difficult to see what else could be done. 
Like many other industries, agriculture has done tech- 
nical wonders during the war and deserves some help 
during its reconversion troubles. “ Cost plus” has not 
been so completely banned from industry that it can te 
refused to agriculture. Provided that the next four years 
are in fact used for reconversion to a permanent basis, 
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and not dissipated in dreams of a permanent siege 


economy, the price policy now announced will have 
served its purpose. 


But before re-conversion to a permanent basis can: be~ 


put in hand, it is necessary to know what the permanent 


basis is to be, The agricultural industry is within its: 


rights in asking that the Government should follow up 
its decision on interim policy with further decisions on 
permanent policy, 

This should not be as difficult a task as might appear 
at first sight. There kas been, in recent years, a quite 
remarkabie convergence of opinion on at least the broad 
outlines of policy. For example, the farmers’ representa- 
tives no longer claim that the state should subsidise the 
settling of vast numbers of men on the land ; they recog- 
nise that the state has a legitimate say in what shall be 
grown ; and they increasingly admit the claims of nutri- 
tion policy. On the other hand, there are few 
sections of opinion who still hold that British agri- 
culture should be left without any assistance to’ meet 
the force of overseas competition. There is even a con- 
siderable consensus on the method of giving assistance: 
guaranteed prices please the farmer since they promise 
him stability ; and they please the consumer, since they 
are a method by which assistance can be given to the 
home producer without gratuitously making imported 
supplies more expensive than they need be. 

This agreement, however, is still more real than appa- 
rent. When The Economist attempted some weeks ago to 
give expression (not for the first time) to this almost- 
agreed policy, the article was greeted, by correspondents 
and by the agricultural press, as “brutal” and reac- 
tionary ”—strange adjectives to apply to the advocacy of 
guaranteed prices and better living standards for British 
agriculture, The irritation was perhaps due to the insis- 
tence that there is no economic argument for supporting 
British agriculture and that the reasons for the departure 
from Free Trade are social and political. But it is very 
necessary to insist that this is so, and those whose main 
concern is with the general economic policy of the 
country would not be doing their duty if they did not 
repeat that any assistance to domestic agriculture is (save 
in quite exceptional circumstances) a reduction pro tanto 
in the real income of the community. A country, like 
an individual, can never get richer by insisting on pay- 
ing more for its food than it has to. But to say this is not 
to say—and is not intended to say—that there should 
therefore be no assistance to British agriculture. After all, 
the very heavy cost of education, or of health services, 
or of sociai security, is difficult to defend on purely 
economic grounds, and it is not “brutal” or “ reac- 
tionary” to say so. The farmers would be well advised 
to accept the fact that public opinion has arrived at a 
policy that would be favourable to them, and not demand 
that they should also approve the reasoning that has 
brought it there. As Coleridge said to the ins‘stent young 
woman, “ Young lady, I accept your conclusion, but you 
must allow me to provide the arguments for it.” 


* 


How far does the accepted conclusion reach? It does 
not perhaps reach quite as far as the farmers would 
wish. For example, there is certainly a majority of the 
country for a policy that would better the lot of those 
who are already in agriculture, but it would be difficult 
to get a majority for a policy of assisting any expansion 
in the size of the industry, measured by its labour force. 
The agreed basis of policy is to provide a decent liveli- 
hood for an industry of the present dimensions—which, 
measured in labour force, are also the pre-war dimen- 
sions, There is also agreement on the best means of pro- 
viding that assistance—by firm prices ; but there wil] not 
be agreement on what the prices should be for each item 
of production. The state must, in self-protection, insist 
that it will not pay above-market prices for infinite quan- 
tities, Every price must be tied to a quantity, as the 
Wheat Act of 1932 (the first of the guaranteed prices, 
and in manv wavs, the most successfu!) tied together prices 
and quantities. This means that the firm price will tend 
to fall until it no longer stimulates an increase in produc- 
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tion—and experience would shed some doubt on whether 
that is likely to please the producer. But it is surely in- 
escapable. No ‘Lreasury wul sign a blank cheque, and 
every guaranteed price-must necessarily have its maximum. 
quanuty. If all agricultural prices are fixed—or even if 
only the main prices are fixed—the attractiveness of any 
one of them will, of course, be correspondingly less, and 
the maximum quantities might not be so quickly sur- 
passed as happened with wheat under the 1932 Act, when 
it was the farmer’s only firm market, ; 

Indeed, for this reason, if for no other, a policy of 
guaranteed prices must extend over. the whole industry 
if it is to be successful, What will be needed, when the 
interim period is over, will be something of the nature of 
a balanced programine for British agriculture, calculated 
to absorb the whole of its efforts and distributing those 
efforts among the different products in the proportions 
that the public interest requires. The maximum quantity, 
tied to the guaranteed price, for each product should be 
fixed at the figure shown in the programme, and any 
excess production of any item would lower the price of 
it. These quantities should not be fixed for all time. On 
balance, they should increase as efficiency grows and as 
the consumption of the public rises; But for the crops 
whose production is least desirable—such as some of the 
cereals—the increase should be slow, or there might even 
be a gradual decline. A price policy such as this would 
provide sufficient elasticity to move the industry in the 
direction that public policy requires, But it would also 
give the confidence that is necessary for the investment 
of capital and the improvement of efficiency. 

But it would be :dle to pretend that the initial fixing 
of prices under such a system would be easy.. The pre- 
sent relationship of prices is wholly artificial. Agricultural 
wages have risen very sharply, and they are the main 
constituent of costs, at least in the.short run, Overseas 
food may be dearer after the war than it was before, 
but the increase will almost certainly be relatively less 
than the rise in the cost of home-produced food, The 
margin between import prices and domestic costs will, 
in the first post-war years, be wider than. before, which 
means that the cost to the non-farming public of assist- 
ing British agriculture to bridge the gap will be corre- 
spondingly larger, At present, there are food subsidies 
equivalent to one-quarter of a whole pre-war Budget and 
if any permanent continuance of this policy is justifiable 
(which is highly doubtful) it clearly cannot be on anything 
like the present scale. Is the consumer to stand the whole 
of the cost? Are agricultural prices to remain at levels 
which—whatever may be the results of cost investiga- 
tions—have led to considerable inflation of net farming 
incomes? Clearly the answers to these questions cannot 
be simply “ Yes.” To add the whole of the present sub- 
sidies to food prices would. cause an immediate jump in 
the cost of living, it would stimulate widespread. demands 
for wage increases and it would be a serious setback to 
any nutrition policy. : 

Obviously there must be some reduction in the prices 
paid to the farmers below their present levels, and there 
can be no question that any reduction will cause indigna- 
tion and political trouble. Here again, however, the 
device of a link between prices and quantities may be 
the way out of the dilemma. Let the programme of pro- 
duction be drawn up, comparable in total volume to 
that of the wartime production, but better balanced in 
its distribution, and let the prices to be fixed be those 
that will call forth this production, neither more (on the 
average of years) nor less. This would, of course, involve 
a period of adjustment while prices found the required 
level, but it would provide a basis of price fixing to which 
neither party—given the basic postulates—could reason- 
ably object. The transition years will be profitably em- 
ployed if they are used for a gradual adjustment to this 
new basis. 





There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would 
hand it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any 
Post Office, it will go to them. 
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An International TVA ? 


LEVEN years ago a great experiment began in the 
‘bennessee Valicy of tue USa, It was an attempt to 
improve tne standara of lite in a singie geographic region 
by the systematic and unified deveiopmeat of its re- 
sources, ‘ihe sca.e of the project was immense—even by 
American standards—and a decade of spadework and 
hard pioneering, though attended by spectacular suc- 
cesses, has served chietily to reveal the size of the tasks 
still to be accomplished. The TVA (the initials, by com- 
mon usage, are employed as an abbreviat.on for the entire 
conception, plan and performance) is undoubtedly the 
largest and most ambitious programme of unified resource 
deve.opment ever to be attempted under conditions of so- 
called capitalist democracy ; and as such it has attracted 
the attention of planners in all countries. In this article 
the TVA is examined for its value as a pattern for inter- 
national application. 

The TVA was created by Congress in May, 1933. It 
is a public corporation charged with the duty of develop- 
ing an area of land and water, lying in seven riverine 
states and about the size of England, with a population of 
4,000,000, The results of the first phase of development 
are difficult to assess, Benefits are not confined to the 
valley, nor even to the nation, and many are of a -type 
that defies statistical evaluation. But enough is known of 
.the practical achievements to leave no doubt that the 
TVA has been remarkably successful. 

In 1933 the valley was backward by almost every 
social and economic standard. The population was pre- 
dominantly rural (76.6 per cent) and the gross value of 
its farm products per head, $154, compared very un- 
favourably with $362 for the US as a whole. Standards 
of nutrition, housing, health and education were extremely 
low. The natural capital of the region was untapped and 
unharnessed and was wasting rapidly. The great river 
was untamed and menaced life and livelihood. Through 
ignorance and economic duress farming had become a 
matter of “ farming to quit.” Forests were decaying, and 
good soils were being sucked into the Miss‘ssippi. 

The valley was then typical of all industrially 
undeveloped, but potentially wealthy, areas. Its con- 
dition could be matched in the valleys of the 


Yangtse, Jordan, Danube, Nile and Ganges, in the 


valleys of hundreds of lesser rivers in all parts of 
the world, By 1944, the valley had been revita- 
lized. The balance of power between man and the 
elements has shifted. Today the people of the valley are 
supported in their labours by an annual output of 12.000 
million kilowatt hours of electricity—“ twelve billion 
genii” as David Lilienthal* has called them—and ke 
claims that each is the equivalent of ten hours of human 
effort. This new power makes all else possible — new 
methods of farming, new extractive and constructive 
industries, new ‘systems of transport, new standards of 
domestic life. In 1933 the consumption of electricity per 
head was 60 per cent of the average for the country ; to- 
day it is about 2,500 kilowatt hours, 50 per cent greater 
than the average. In China the corresponding figure is 
5.1 kilowatt hours. 

Not all of the TVA’s progress has meant plain sailing. 
From the authority’s inception it has faced considerable 
opposition and criticism. The climate of opinion in the 
JS is not normally favourable to the extension of public 
enterprise, and sectional interests have been able to limit 
the actual and potential range and scale of the TVA’s 
activity, Some lines of development have been blocked 
at the source ; some have been made ineffective by statu- 
tory limitations : others have not even been attempted. 

These imperfections are best regarded as growing 
pains. The TVA has already won wide recognition as a 
pioneer of wholesale regional develonment and new 
“TVAs” will profit by its experience. It is not surPrising 
that its success has encouraged many people to believe in 


*° TVA ” A Penguin Special. 9d. 


‘the TVA as a blueprint for universal adoption, In recent 


years—and increas.ng.y so in recent monins—tne concep- 
tion of an internat.onal TVA has gained popular 
approval. “ A pian of resources deveiopment has solved 
the economic and social problems of a great American 
valley ”—so runs the argument—*“ Why then, should it 
not solve the problems of the depressed peoples of the 
Danube, the Yangtse, . .” This argument is obviously 
attractive and warrants the most careful scrutiny. 

The TVA has undertaken an intensive development 
plan in a country already developed extensively. That is, 
its scheme builds and draws on the resources of a country 
already highly industrialised—a country where skill and 
enterprise, commerce and finance have advanced far 
beyond the primitive levels reached in most areas of the 
world awaiting development. To be successful, any TVA 
launched upon such regions as the Yangtse or Danube 
valleys would have to be preceded or accompanied by 
industrial revolution, Whie mass production methods 
reduce the necessity for highly skilled operatives in many 
industries they impose definite limitations on the quantity 
of really unskilled labour that can profitably be employed. 
It is not enough to put tools into the hands of the poor. 
They must be taught how to use them. Indus- 
trialisation and resource development are very slow 
processes when the operative labour force starts from 
scratch in technical education and experience. Without 
parallel developments in the regions forming its hinter- 
land or sphere of influence an international authority 
would almost certainly find itself hamstrung by an ineffi- 
cient labour force and by lack of machinery. The main 
effort of TVA is the generation of electricity. But elec- 
tricity by itself, without the machines to be driven by it, 
is of little use. 

Marked differences in standards of economic develop- 
ment and prosperity between the regions of a single geo- 
graphic or political entity are traditional causes of friction 
and unrest. The Tennessee Valley scheme—like the less 
ambitious “Special Areas” development schemes tried 
in Britain before the war—is an attempt to remove 
inferiority by levelling-up to a common standard. A 
TVA for the Danube might well have the opposite effect. 
The more remote regions (remote either phys‘cally or 
commercially) might find themselves relatively worse off 
if they were unable, for any reason, to utilise the benefits 
conferred by the development authority while more 
favourably placed regions were able to forge ahead. For 
these reasons a plan commensurable in scope with that of 
the TVA but applied to an area as backward as the 
Balkans would nrove a much larger and a much more 
expensive and difficult undertaking. 


* 


But the political difficulties that would face an inter- 
national TVA would be much more formidable than these 
technical obstacles, River valleys, historically the cradles 
of civilisation, have attracted peoples of very different 
outlook, custom and belief. In such areas racial, cultural 
and religious passions are very strong—so strong, indeed. 
that they are often incompatible with ne‘ghbourliness— 
and suspicion, jealousy and greed are normal constituents 
of the atmosphere. It would be an almost impossible task 
to impose a plan of economic and social betterment cn 
political foundations so shifting and confused. Even in the 
Tennessee. Valley, which can be regarded as almost homo- 
geneous in matters of outlook and tradition, the problem 
of reconciling the interests of the various states has been 
complicated and difficult ; in the Danube Valley it would 
be virtually insoluble. The TVA was able to find a solu- 
tion to the problem of conflicting state interests because 
it had the support of a Federal Government with com- 
plete authority over navigable rivers and inter-state com- 
merce. But an international TVA would lack that neces- 
sarv authority and could only proceed with a plan lacking 
uniform acceptance at the risk of disorder. 
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. In a plan of great scope and complexity it could hardly 
avoid sowing some seeds of discord and jeaiousy, A 
quotation from Herman Finer* makes this clear: 


There would have to be organised joint financing, a 
proportionate distribution of benefits, and an agreement 
upon collaboration in management and the proportion of 
employees to come from each district. There would be the 
question of trade barriers between the national districts, 
the easing up of passport regulations and crossing permits 
and precautions to prevent inierior heal.h administrations 
in one area causing sickness to those people who come 
to and from from other areas. 


The Danube Valley is perhaps unique among the world’s 
“Special Areas” in the confus:on of its political back- 
ground, It would certainly be unsound to generalise from 
its example and proclaim that all special areas are equally 
intractable, But the elements of Danubian friction are 
present in some degree in all international zones needing 
resource development. “ Special areas ” are areas of acute 
poverty, and poverty is a root cause of disorder. It would 
seem that a solution of the political problem is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the successful launching of any inter- 
national development scheme on the TVA scale. 

Who would finance an international TVA? If the pro- 
posed Bank of Reconstruction and Development materia- 
lises, its funds might be used either as direct loans to 
countries planning co-operative development or as a 
supplement to private long-term investment in such pro- 
jects. The finances of the TVA are guaranteed by the 
American Governmeat’s annual appropriations ; and while 
Congressional default has never obstructed the progress 
of operations there have been occasions for anxiety, Such 
a system would be an entirely unsuitable method of finan- 
cing an international project. It would be essential to 
ensure not only that adequate funds would be available 
to meet all contingencies, but that the receiving countries 
and the investors had no doubts on that score. It would 
be a task cf immense difficulty, even if it were deemed 





* “ The TVA—Lessons for International Application.” Inter- 
national Labour Office. 6s. 


NOTES 


Lend-Lease and Exports 


The wording of the announcement that the Prime 
Minister made to the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 30th on Lend-Lease after the end of the European 
war was, as he himself ‘said, a matter of delicate agreement 
between London and Washington. It was necessary to 
convince the British public that most of the restrictions 
that have accompanied Lend-Lease are to disappear, and 
also to convince the American public that none of the 
principles of Lend-Lease has been altered. It is, therefore, 
perhaps not surprising that it should be a little difficult 
to make out exactly what was agreed. There would 
appear, however, to be three main points. F.rst, Britain’s 
Lend-Lease needs during the Japanese war will be not 
much more than half of what was received in 1944, and 
“all of these supplies and services will be exclusively for 
the joint war effort against the common enemy.” But, 
secondly, it is agreed that the joint war effort may 
legitimately, after the defeat of Germany, embrace some 
diversion of effort and materials to better diet, increased 
civil consumption and housing. 

The principle is recognised that the provision of emergency 
shelter for bombed-out war workers is an essential condition 
of a fully effective contribution to final victory, and, therefore, 
a war need eligible for Lend-Lease assistance. 


Thirdly, the principle that Lend-Lease goods and materials 
must not enter into British export trdde is reaffirmed. But 
its practical application is largely removed by a number 
of adjustments. From the beginning of 1945 a number of 
finished goods and raw materials, specifically steel and some 
non-ferrous metals, will be removed from the Lend-Lease 
list and paid for in cash. Where other materials, received 
under Lend-Lease, are used in any degree in the export 
trade, an equivalent proportion of the materials received 
will be paid for in cash. (This last arrangement is a con- 
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desirable, to -ensure that the countries involved in the 
Project received benefits commensurate with their contri- 
butions ; and even more difficult to convince them that 
any deviation from such equalitarian treatment was due 
to technical and economic requirements and not to pre- 
judice or victimisat.on. Such guarantees might be given 
verbally, but their performance would depend on the 
stability of international trade and relations. In an age 
when wars and economic depressions are frequent, an 
international TVA would be a speculative propos.tion— 
not least for the constituent nations. 

Thus it is seen that the conception of an international 
TVA, so attractive to every planner, and certainly an 
ideal to be pursued and retained, is hedged about with 
difficulties. And they are difficulties for which man 
has not so far been able to find satisfactory solutions. 
The TVA has claimed wide public interest, largely 
through the enormous size and success of its feats of 
engineering, the breadth of vision and action that kas 
made a unity of man’s multifarious dealings with the 
elements of land and water, and the rare skill with which 
the vast enterprise has been managed, The example. of 
TVA should be followed wherever conditions are equally 
favourable. There are areas in western Europe and else- 
where in urgent need of similar treatment—Wales and the 
Scottish Lowlands are examples in Britain. 

But the fact remains that the TVA has succeeded in 
those fields of human endeavour where man is supremely 
confident of his powers. Given reasonable opportunities 
there appears to be no limit to his technical capabilities. 
It is in these other fields of politics and social behaviour 
that man’s limitations are most marked and his progress 
so slow ; and here, unfortunately, the TVA experiment 
has little instruction to offer. The view that a settlement 
of Balkan political differences would be facilitated by the 
super-imposition of a development authority is attractive 
but fallacious. The contrary is nearer the truth: only 
when the political prcblem has been solved, and there 
is a firmly based Government over the whole of an area, 
can far-reaching programmes of economic development 
be safely launched. 


THE WEEK 


cession from the full rigour of the rule hitherto applied, — 
which is, briefly, that no quantity, however minute and 
wherever obtained, of 2 material which is on the Lend- 
Lease list may be used for export without American per- 
misson.) But with this exception, the restrictions have 
been not so much relaxed as by-passed. It appears to be 
the intention to obtain under Lend-Lease increased quanti- 
ties of goods for civil consumption in the United Kingdom - 
(under the second principle ment:oned above) and thus to 
release cash resources for the purchase of industrial raw 
materials. 


* 


The agreement will be welcomed in this country, both 
for its own contents and for the relaxation in export 
restrictions which it wll make possible. It is true that the 
philosophy behind these fine distinctions is a. little hard 
for the British public to grasp. In a connected series of 
econom'c upheavals, which began in 1939 (or even earlier) 
and will not be finished until something like normality is 
restored—say, by 1948—it seems very extraordinary to mark 
off a portion bounded at one end by March, 1941, and at 
the other by the German Armistice, for the application of 
special methods of mutual ass’stance that are deemed in- 
applicable to the rest. But as with so many things in the 
Anglo-Saxon world, its practical benefits are greater than 
its logical consistency, and the present arrangement pro- 
vides a useful method of escape from a dilemma that 
seemed likely at one time to be very painful—namely, how 
to reconc’le the British need for assistance on the road 
back to commercial normality with the American insistence 
that Lend-Lease could only be used for the uncommercial 
and abnorinal needs of war-time. The resolution of the 
dilemma rests, however, or. British ability to pay cash for 
the crucial items, and Mr Shinwell put his finger on the 
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vital point “when he ‘asked whether this cash was to be 
provided. by ‘further depleuon:of dangerously low reserves 
‘or: by. American-.purchases of British. goods. The mere 
Temoyal of. restrictions..will not .do.very. much, by itself, to 
revive, British export. trade, It. is simply a precondition for 
wider efforts. The debate on export policy in the House of 
Commons on .Wednesday was not very encouraging. It 
sounded, at times, more like a search. for alibis than a 
search for. policy, Ministers gave no hint that the Govern- 
ment assumes any responsibility beyond the negative one 
of relaxing coritrols and restrictions at some unspecified 
future date. Conservative members argued as if the mere 
staffing ‘of ‘the Board of Trade with businessmen would 
‘make any difference (to which Mr Benson retorted that the 
‘real. difficulty was that there were so few businessmen in 
British. industry). What both sides apparently do not realise 
is that it is:decisions on policy that are chiefly needed. 
Intelligence and. ability are needed at the Board of Trade, 
but neither quality will be of much avail unless there is a 
policy to which it can be applied. 


2 " * * 


Attempts at Reorganisation in China 


_. When.a few weeks ago General Chiang Kai-shek re- 
shuffled his Cabinet, some doubt was expressed at the 
reality of the change. Now, however, that the departure of 
_Mr Kung, the Finance Min‘ster, and the appointment of 
General Chen Cheng as Minister of War have been fol- 
lowed by the raising of Mr T. V. Soong to the rank of 
Acting President of the Executive Yuan, it seems more 
likely that the changes were meant in earnest. Mr Soong is 
the most influential figure among the critics of the military 
and economic incompetence of General Chiang’s earl’er 
regime. His: new position is not exactly comparable to that of 
Acting Prime Minister, for the Executive Yuan is not 
equivalent.to the British Cabinet. It does not control all 
departments or determine all policy. Military matters are the 
province of the National Military Counc‘! and the Supreme 
Defence Committee, both of which remain under the chair- 
manship of the Generalissimo. But Mr Soong may be able 
to take vigorous action in the economic field, and he will 
have the’ back:ng’of Mr Donald Nelson, who, as President 
Roosevelt’s personal representative, is to remain in China 
for some time to assist in the reorganisation of China’s 
economic life. These changes probably represent a desire for 
effective action, but, how much can be done is another 
matter. Inflaton grows, transport and communications are 
in a desperate condition, the Japanese advance into Kwei- 
chow is reducing still further the area controlled by Chung- 
king and ‘may soon threaten the: province of Szechwan and 
the capital itself. - Toe ae 
* 


This dark prospect may nevertheless lead to a reconcil'a- 
tion with the Communists in Yenan. The military situation 
is desperate, and the need to rally all Chinese resistance may 

‘ have become urgent enough to set as de awkward questions 
of power and .soversignty. The appo ntment of Mr Soong 
should make the rapprochement easier, for he is thought 
to have contacts with Yenan, and he may. be able to revivify 
the negotiations which, without spirit or purpose, have 
dragged on intermittently in Chungking. The agreement 
m‘ght not be much more than military and temporary, like 
$® many agreements in this war, but even this would help 
to stem the ‘systematic disintegraticn of China which seems 
to be one of the chief objectives of the Japanese in their 
latest advance. ° 

| * * * 


Doctors and the Health Service 


For the third year in succession, the annual repre- 
sentative meeting of the British Medical Association has 
discussed the future of the medical services. This year’s dis- 
cussions, however, will instruct the BMA members of the 
committee which is to negotiate with the Minister of Health 
on the proposals of the White Paper, and since these mem- 
bers will be in a majority—numbering 16 out of a total 
membership for, the committee of 30—the instructions they 
receive .wil] largely determine the character of the negotia- 
tions. Unfortunately, the BMA does not seem to be taking a 
realist view, of the position, for by a large majority it has 
reaffirmed.its 1943 resolution that a comprehensive medical 
service should be available to all who need it, but that it is 
unnecessary for .the state to provide it for those who can 
provide it for themselves—in other words, that the service 
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should be extended to the dependants’ of those at present 
compulsorily insured and others of like economic status, 
but that the upper income group should be excluded, This 


“loo. per cent issue” is crucial. The Government 
has decided that national insurance, inciuding~ national 
health insurance, is to be compulsory for the whole 
population. This means that each individual will have the 
right to apply for sickness benefit when he is ill, but a 
necessary regulation will be. that he should do his best to 
get well and undergo whatever treatment is prescribed. 
This in its turn means that a complete medical service must 
be available for him free of any charge other than what he 
has already paid by his insurance contributions and by 
taxes. He will not be compelled to use the service if he 
prefers to obtain medical treatment through private arrange- 
ments, any more than he will be compelled to draw sick- 
ness benefit when he is ill—there are plenty of compulsorily 
insured people at present who do not draw it. But he will 
not have the right to take money from the state without in- 
curring any obligations in return. The British Medical Asso- 
ciation, through its journal, has blessed the 100 per cent 
principle for national insurance, and 60 per cent of the 
doctors who replied to the Association’s questionnaire ap- 
proved the principle that the whole population should be 
covered by a national health service. This week’s vote has 
placed the Assoc:ation in an untenable position. 


* * x . 


End of a Conference , 


The Chicago Conference has undoubtedly been the 
least successful of the international meetings On post-war 
subjects. It has broken up this week in an atmosphere of 
disillusioned exhaustion, which has’ definitely worsened 
hopes of agreement on wider subjects, both between Britain 
and the Un‘ted States and between the United States and 
European and other countries. Mr Berle has ga:‘ned a repu- 
tation as a “tough negot‘ator,” and the British delegation 
will come away with the feeling that their efforts to go half- 
way or more have been frustrated by the American deter- 
mination to make air transport into a free-for-all. The only 
concrete ach’evement is, in effect, the draft convent‘on, 
largely drafted by the American, British and Canad‘an dele- 


‘ gations, plus the expected agreements on nav‘gation and 


technical standards. All this could have been achieved, with- 
out any bad blood, weeks ago, if the American delegation 
had not raised the question of the so-called “ fifth freedom.” 
As it is, questions of quotas and frequency of services are 
to be left for an interim council of 20 members to study 
at their leisure. For those who agree with the United States 
in demanding unrestricted traffic-carrying on world air 
routes, there is attached to the convention an optional annex 
includ'ng all five freedoms of the air. The annex will help 
the United States to extend the services of American air- 
Jines, particularly to Latin-American countries and to small 
states unable to provide their own air-lines. How many 
more countries will sign wll depend largely on the use 
made of the American position as leading producer of air- 
craft and other supplies. The news of’ a US-Spanish air 
agreement giving reciprocal traffic-carrying rights may soon 
be followed by others, which in turn may provoke retalia- 
tory combinations e'sewhere. The Conference cannot be 
sa'd to have removed the possibility of another air transport 
war. 


* * * 


Wages Councils 


A new chapter in industrial relations has been opened 
by Mr Bevin, whose Wages Councils B‘ll was given its 
first reading in the House of Commens on Wednesday. The 
Bill is a logical sequel to the work begun by Mr Churchill 
with the Trade Boards Act of 1909; it is the 1944 counter- 
part of that Act, which it replaces. Its purpose, briefly, 
is to enlarge the sphere of collective bargaining, to 
strengthen the machinery for voluntary industrial negotia- 
tion, and to give legal enforcement to agreements reached 
voluntarily between employers’ and workers’ representatives. 
The Mcnister is anxious to ensure that many of the wartime 
advances in this direction should be consolidated in perma- 
nent legislation. The technique to be applied under the 
Wages Councils Bill will be that of the Catering Wages 
Act rather than of the Trade Boards. Indeed, Trade 
Boards, associated with “sweated” conditions and I'mited 
in scope, will disappear; the Wages Councils will have wider 
terms of reference—they will deal with “workers” instead 
of “trades ” and will be able to fix “ remuneration ” (which 
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may include a guaranteed weekly wage) instead of “ mini- 
mum rates”; they can aiso provide for pa-d hol'days of 
more than one week. They wil be constituted on the lines 
of the Agricultural Wages Committees and Cater:ng Wages 
Committees. Wages Councils may be set up if the Minister 
is satisfied that there is no adequate wage regulating 
machinery, or on the application of a Joint Industrial 
Council. The Minister must refer any application to an 
ad hoc Commission of enqu:ry, which will consist of three 
independent members and two representatives each of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, or he may himself 
initiate the enquiry. Part III of the Bill retains, for a period 
of five years, the provisions of the Conditions of Employ- 
ment and National Arbitration Order of 1940, which compel 
employers and workers to observe the standards of wages 
and conditions which have been reached by voluntary agree- 
ment. Mr Bevin hopes that this measure will act as a 
stabilising influence during the critical transition period. It 
will be very interesting to see whether his Bill, which will 
affect some 15} million workers in all, will have as stormy 
a passage as the Cater’‘ng Wages Act, which affected only 
three-quarters of a million workers. 


* * 


Sequel to the Polish Crisis 


The consequences of M. Mikolajczyk’s resignation 
and of the formation of the new “intransigent” Polish 
Government under M. Arciszewski are already plain. The 
transformation of the Polish Committee of National Libera- 
tion into a Provisional Government has already been fore- 
shadowed from Lublin. It is to be hoped that the Soviet 
Government will not now commit itself to any rash action 
that would bring to a head the differences between the 
policies of the A'lied Governments on the Polish issue. 
R:-ccgnition of the Lublin Committee by the Russians as 
a Provisional Government would clearly make the prospect 
of a settlement even more remote than ever. The present 
Polish Government, on the other hand, offers no hope at 
all of any resumption of the Russo-Polish discussions that 
were initiated by the former Polish Prime Minister and 
which were not without some chance of success. It would 
be disastrous for the Poles if the present Government were 
to remain in power for any length of time. This .is appa- 
rent'y the view taken in many Polish circles, if one is to 
judge by the extent of opposition to the new Government. 
The Social’sts are sharply divided. Their executive allowed 
M. Arciszewski to form his Min‘stry by a majority ‘of 
only one vote ; and it is a matter of touch and go whether 
it will soon reverse the decision or not. The Peasants, the 
moderate Nat'onalists and the leading Christian Democrats 
have stayed out; and the absence of the Peasant Party as 
a whole has very definitely impaired the representative 
character of the new coalition. But the Poles have very 
little time to lose. The next conference of the heads of 
the three Allied Governments, which will have to take the 
final decisions, has not been postponed for very long. It 
was previously planned that M. Mikolajczyk should take 
part in the conference when the Polish issue came under 
discussion. It is obvious that no member of the present 
Polish Government could be invited. Yet the Conference 
may be the last opportunity of securing a settlement. 


* * 2 


Town and Countryside 


A very interesting review of the problems with which 
French agriculture is now confronted was given by the 
French Minister of Agriculture, M. Tanguy-Prigent, when 
he appealed for the peasants’ support for the Liberation 
Loan last Sunday. M. Tanguy-Prigent hinted at the fears 
of the country people that the “ Corporation of the R ght,” 
as the Peasants’ Corporation which existed under Vichy is 
described, will now be replaced by a “Corporation of 
the Left.” The Minister, himself a Socialist peasant, did 
his best to allay such fears. But his speech confirmed the 
guess that a pol:tical gap between town and countrys‘de 
exists in France as well as in the other liberated countries. 
Behind the political gap there is the discrepancy between 
the material conditions in town and countryside—at present 
very strongly in favour of the peasants. Any policy designed 
to redress the balance in favour of the urban pcpulation 
is likely to be regarded with susp‘cion, if not hostility, by 
the peasants. Yet the Governments of the liberated coun- 
tries cannot refrain from pursuing economic policies that 
may up to a point antagonise the agricultural producers. 
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The peasants, M. Tanguy-Prigent intimated, dislike, the con- 
tinuation of state control over the distribution of food. In 
the first weeks of liberation the system of. controls dis- 
appeared, with the result that the towns were left Starving. 
Moreover, the agr.cultural producers demand. a rise in 
prices ; and the Minister warned them against, the “ vicious 
circle ” of inflation in which they will.be caught, when. they 
try to buy new agricultural implements. The argument iS, 
no doubt, correct, though it may not sound very convincing 
to peasants at a time when agricultural implements are 
anyhow not available. Another long-term argument 
advanced by M. Tanguy-Prigent is that France will have 
to give up the policy of high agricultural prices which was 
pursued before the war, because “she will be: forced to 
enter into customs unions and economic agreemidnts,” ‘and 
will therefore have to produce more cheaply than ‘before. 
These are undoubtedly sound principles ; and ‘thé’ Minister 
of Agriculture has rightly pointed to this connection between 
foreign and domestic policies. Unfottunately,: ‘rt right’ ‘prin- 
ciples are not always the most helpful in meee: 
immediate social and political difficulties. : 








* * °°: 





Week-end in Paris 


The liberation of Paris has been accompanied in Britain 
by a remarkable revival of interest in foreign affairs, And 
the new enthusiasts are none of your armchair dilettantes, 
but men hungry for first-hand experience. Seeking .to 
improve their knowledge of Continental Affairs so that they 
might instruct their constituents with greater precision. and 
authority, two MPs, Messrs Tree and Kerr, lately, applied 
to the Home Office for exit permits. They, were refused— 
on the grounds either that transport . facilities were, inade- 
quate or that accommodat:on across the Channel was very 
restricted. It is true, of course, that the demand for transport 
to the Continent is brisk ; but is it so brisk that. two MPs, 
with seats already booked by the Ministry of Information, 
must be denied the broadening educational influence of 
fore! gn travel? The House of Commons seems convinced 
that it is not so, and that Mr Morrison is once more 
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abusing his powers. Clearly this charge would be valid if 
any unfairness in the allocation of visas could be proved, 


and the House showed a disrespectful scepticism about - 


the national interest served by the visits of entertainers, 
Socialist professors and Cabinet Ministers’ wives. Mr 
Morrison should clear the air of suspicion without delay, 
for the problem will become more difficult in the days to 
come. Quite soon now it will be Springtime in Paris. 


* * * 


End of a Deadlock ? 


A new step has been taken to forward agreement 
between Hindus, Moslems and other minorities in India. 
After the breakdown of the Gandhi-Jinnah talks two 
months ago it has become increasingly obvious that direct 
Megotiation between the two leaders can achieve very little ; 
and that some sort of intermediary and conciliatory body 
was mecessary to find methods by which the Cripps pro- 
posals, or an amended version of them, could be imple- 
mented. A Non-Party Conference, led by the 70-year-old 
Liberal, Sir Tey Bahadur Sapru, has appointed a spec:al 
quasi-legal committee to examine the whole problem, 
get in touch with the different leaders, and present some 
sort of a solution for further discussion within two months. 
The names of 22 prominent men who had consented to sit 
on the committee were announced early this week. They 
include five former members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, four Federal and High Court judges, and three ex- 
Prem‘ers of Indian States. The only European member so 
far included is the 81-year-old Bishop of Calcutta. It is to 
be hoped that this wisdom of years is going to be balanced 
by the constructive enthusiasm of younger men. In 
spite of the expressed sympathy of the Government of 
India and the welcome given by the press, it wou'd be 
over-optimistic to prophesy any tang: ‘ble results from this 
exploratory effort—ceitainly not in the short span of two 
months. Mr Gandhi has been approached by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and has promised to co-operate, but the 
delay in approaching Mr Jinnah may well prejudice the 
committee’s hopes of success. However small the progress 
which this new effort is able to achieve, it should be 
welcomed as a constructive step in the right direction. But 
while the parties in British India try to find a means of 
combining to speed the day of Dominion Status, the Princes 
are once agan expressing doubts whether the process is 
not already too swift. The precise reason for this week’s 
mass resignation of all the office-ho'ders in the Chamber 
of Princes has .not been revealed, but behind it stands the 
féar lest they shou'd be committed, without their consent, 
to part’cipation in Indian independence on Mr Gandhi’s 
terms. It is a ticklish question, since though, as a matter 
of political fact, there might well be no princely States 
without British support, their legal pos'tion is not that of 
subjects but of allies by treaty. The inc‘dent serves tc 
illustrate the complexities of the Indian problem. 


—'s * * 


Finland Under the Armistice 


There has been little direct Russian interference, since 
the Armistice, in the political iife of Finland. Last week 
the Social Democratic Party held its Congress, and the 
annual Conference of the Agrarian Party has been held this 
week. The Socialists drew the balance of their disastrous 
policy pursued under the leadership of Tanner. The after- 
math is bitter, and the controversy between the former 
“peace faction” and the “war faction” has not yet died 
down. Even so, the Social Democrats have succeeded in pre- 
serving their unity. Tanner has not been re-elected to the 
new board of the party, though he still remains chairman 
of the Socialist Group in the Diet. The new party board 
cons’sts of the leaders of both factions, and the adherents 
of Tanner apparently remain in a majority. The so-called 
Six Men Group, which was expelled from the Socialist 
ranks because: it opposed the war and has spent the war 
years behind prison bars, has not been invited to rejoin the 
party. However, some shift to the Left has been obvious 
and undeniable. The influence of the Communists, who 
are hold’ng one seat in the Government, is growing, and 
the societies of Finnish-Soviet friendship are very active. 
Recently, some of’ the societies have passed resolut‘ons 
demand'ng that Ryti and Tanner: should be regarded as 
“war crim‘nals,” but the demand has not carried much 
conv.ction with public opinion. On the whole, it seems that 
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the Finns have sincerely reconciled themselves to their 
defeat and are trying to find a friendly modus vivendi with 
their victorious neighbour. The Russians, understandably, 
insist on the str.ct execution of the armistice terms, but 
their interpretation of the terms is often criticised by the 
Finns as too severe. This is especially so in the case of the 
indemnity. The sum of the indemnity has been fixed at 
£75 million, but since most of it is to be paid in kind its 
real volume depends on how the prices of the delivered 
goods are fixed. The Russians base their calculations on 
pre-war prices, which adds much to Finland’s economic 
burden. This is the most important source of bitterness, 
probably more important than the territorial cessions 
enforced by the armistice. Home politics are overshadowed 
by it. The question arises of how the inc:dence of the 
indemnity is to be spread. The Right argues that repara- 
tions should be paid chiefly out of public property, while 
the Left proposes that the burden should be shifted on to 
private property. Whichever method is chosen, the strain 
on Finland’s economy will be very great in the course of 
the next few years. 


* * * 


Labour and the Coalition 


The Labour Party has manceuvred itself into diffi- 
culties over its attitude towards the Coalition. It began loud 
in its determination to bale out at the earliest opportunity, 
and was not displeased to think that the pilot’s hand was 
being forced in the matter. The pilot took the blow very 
well, expressed his regrets and returned to the controls. 
But with its fingers on the rip-cord, the Labour Party is 
smitten with grave doubts. Is it jumping at the right 
moment? Will its members be posted as deserters? Are 
they, in fact, leaving voluntarily? And will they land in the 
wilderness after all? The risks on all sides seem grave. In 
the House of Cqgmmons last week Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
said that the Labour Party would be primarily responsible 
if the programme of legislation outlined in the King’s 
Speech was held up through a break in the Coalition. The 
danger to the Labour Party is that this view, which is cer- 
tainly unjust. will find common support. There has already 
been much delay in the handling of the social reforms 
promised by this Government, and it -would be unwise to 
expect any great acceleration by legislative activity during 
this Parliament’s last session. There are real differences 
between the parties on many of the matters awaiting 
development. With an election in the offing there will be 
every temptation to magnify these differences—so much so 
that even compromise may become impossible. It is’ most 
unlikely that the country will get the reforms it needs and 
so anxiously awaits until the Coalition has been replaced 
by a party Government with an effective majority. If that 
party Government should be Labour, the reforms would 
presumably proceed more quickly, and if it should be Con- 
servative Mr Eden has given a pledge that they will pro- 
ceed no more slowly. The advantages of getting rid as soon 
as possible of this superannuated Parliament greatly out- 
weigh any slight interrupticn an election might cause to 
the legislative programme. For the Labour Party, once so 
bravely impatient, now to counsel delay and to wax in- 
dignant over the fact that its own challenge has been picked 
up is richly humorous. 


* * * 
Prevention of Prostitution 


Post-war plans for extending social services and social 
insurance in this and other countries will probably have 
many results that cannot at present be foreseen. Not the 
least of these may be a reduction in the numbers of women 
earning a living by prostitution. The belief has long been 
disproved that prostitutes are born and not made, and all 
recent investigations have shown that the decrease in 
prostitution which has prevailed almost everywhere since 
the beginning of the century is due in large part to the 
expansion of social leg: slation. The protection offered by 
the law and the assistance offered by the social services, 
together with a gradual improvement in housing conditions 
and the standard of women’s wages, have in the past helped 
to remove some of the social causes of prostitution. The 


same factors can help in the.future to remove still more of ° 


them. This is the conclusion of the League of Nations 
Advisory Committee on Social Questions. The committee 
has recently published a study of the prevention of prosti- 
tution (with special reference to minors) as part of the 
series of League publications designed to assist national 
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authorities in their plans for reconstruction. The study 
provides a useful collection of the results of several recent 
investigations and is rightly concerned as much with the 


causes of prostitution as with the various measures which 


can be taken to deter the individual prostitute or souteneur. 
The committee is particularly empnatic in its condemna- 
tion of the system of licensed houses and registration of 
prostitutes. Such a regulationist policy has been abandoned 
by Great Britain (1886) and by the Scandinavian and other 
countries, but is still retained in France and elsewhere. Its 
great disadvantage is the tendency to force women living 
wholly or partly by prostitution into the rigid system of 
registration from which it is so hard to escape. A further 
disadvantage is the official recognition which it extends, of 
necessity, to the brothel-keeper. Such recognition makes 
doubly difficult any reduction in commercialised prosti- 
tution, the demand for which is systematically stimulated 
by souteneurs and their subordinates. Besides state policy 
concerned directly with prostitution, government action of 
many kinds can, the committee mainia.ns, help to reduce 
the social evils resulting from widespread prostitution. Of 
particular importance is the provision of compulsory social 
insurance for sickness and unemployment which would 
bridge over periods of material embarrassment which 
otherwise lead many women to earn a living first by casual 
and then by professional prostitution. The study, which is 
concerned mainly with the problems of Europe, should 
provide useful material for the new governments of liber- 
ated countries which will have to re-establish stable and 
healthy social conditions after the years of occupation. 


* * x 


Goodbye to All That 


On Sunday the Home Guards stood down and said 
farewell. They have handed in their arms, these men of 
the moor and maquis, of the golf-links and v.llage pub, as 
though they had complete confidence in the Government— 
or, at least, in the democratic principle. The British 
Resistance is now d ssolved. It is a fine example to Europe. 
For four years the Home Guards have served the country 
well. They fought no battle—and one can only surmise 
how they would have acquitted themselves if they had—but 
their very existence as a fighting force and ther real 
enthusiasm have proved invaluable to the Allied cause. 
They gave the country confidence in itself, when it was 
most needed; they gave preliminary tra‘ning to many 
recruits ; they allowed the regulars to march forward with- 
out looking back anxiously over their shoulders; and, 
whenever necessary, they dd valiant work of rescue and 
repair. The men who marched past on Sunday were very 
different from the LDVs who polished their broom-handles 
and adjusted their armbands during the fearful watches of 
1940. They were a force to be reckoned with. Not the least 
of their many services has been their contr:bution to the 
war’s humour. In their early days they comb‘ned all the 
elements of comedy—the support of such high and noble 
resolve with such humble and homely accoutrements, the 
rough and tumble ineptness of the early manceuvres, and 
the Sunday morning subterfuges. It was not surprising that 
the people and the Guards themselves found so much to 
laugh at. Do the Germans find the Volkssturm so amusing? 


* * * 


New Oil-Law in Persia 


The controversy over oil concessions in Persia has 
taken a new turn. On Monday, the Diet in Teheran enacted 
a remarkable piece of legislation prov ding that “ no Premier 
or Min'ster may conduct official negotiations regarding oil 
concessions with official or unofficial representatives of 
neighbour'ng or non-neighbouring countries or with repre- 
sentatives of oil companies or other persons or sign any 
agreement whatever.” Moreover, the Diet must, from now 
on, be informed by the Government on all negotiat’ons re- 
gard'ng the sale and the exploitation of Persian oil resources. 
The penalty for any Minister’al infringement of the new 
law is “solitary confinement from three to eight years and 
lifelong banishment from all Governmental posts.” This 
sounds rather a st*ff punishment by any standard—oil or 
no oil. Whether the threat will calm the troubled waters 
Temains to be seen. The Diet’s decison has undoubted'y 
been a demonstrative act against the recent Russian 
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demands for oil concessions in northern Persia. In reply to 


this the opponents of the law—some 20 Deputies—tabied 


‘another demonstrative motion cancelling the oil concessions 


in southern Persia. 


* * * 


A Woman’s Place 


Lady Astor’s Parliamentary silver jubilee has been 


_ celebrated as another landmark in the emancipation of 


women. For twenty-five years women MPs have. increased 
steadily in numbers, usefulness and power. Several of them 
have held Ministerial appointments, one (Miss Margaret 
Bondfield) reached Cabinet rank and another (M.ss Rath- 
bone) has been a pioneer—at times a lone poneer—in one 
of the most progressive moves in social reform—family 
allowances. The grim forebodings of petticoat government 
have proved unwarranted and unworthy. The awful picture 
painted by the misogynist of a House of Commons full of 
strange women—half harridan, half Amazon—usurping the 
very trousers of democracy is a joke no longer. But prejudice 
d.es hard. Only a few weeks ago Mr Lyttelton was saying 
that the Government must be a governor rather than a 
governess. Women have penetrated the Parliamentary 
scene with tact and courtesy. They have remained 
“quintessentially feminine”—compelling the House to 
mind it p’s and q’s, no doubt, but more, perhaps, by 
reason and argument than by the rolling pin. After a 
quarter of a century their per:od of probation is at an end, 
and it is time, surely, that they were regarded as equals 
in every sense. Too often, still, the woman MP is regarded 
as a woman masquerad:ng as an MP. Her views are too 
often afforded merely a polite Victorian condescension on 
all subjects other than “purely women’s matters.” In the 


-future the counsels of women should be sought much more 


earnestly—for social affairs, on which they are most qual _fied 
and most anxious to speak, are bound to occupy an in- 
creasing share of Parliamentary time. Now, more than ever, 
a woman’s place is in the House. 
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Mr: Hudson’s Recipe: — oro 


‘Mr Hudson, speaking to the Council of Agriculture on. 


Wednesday, reiterated that “we must change the emphasis 
of our production in agriculture ”—towards more and better 
livestock and livestock products. The key to livestock im- 
provement lies in thé use of better bulls. This will be helped 
by a new and more rigid method of -licensing bulls, which 
will differentiate between beef and dairy bulls and show the 
milk records of a dairy bull’s ancestors. Mr Hudson rightly 
claimed that the way to farming: prosperity lies in increasing 
output, per worker. The full application of modern technical 
knowledge calls for greater specialisation on the farm, and 
should provide a wide range of new skilled jobs, not only 
in agriculture proper but in the case of machinery and in 
ancillary. occupations. But Mr Hudson appeared to view with 
equanimity the, very small size of most British farms and 
the possibility of further subdivision into smal.holdings. 
This is to.shirk the corollary to the main argument, for 
increased specialisation requires larger and not smaller units, 
as well as. drastic changes in layout. It. is hard to see how 
output per worker can be increased, if there is to be any 
further atomisation of the nation’s limited land—or any 
appreciable increase in the numbers. employed on it. Mr 
Hudson’s recipe for agriculture is. excellent—but neither 
- he nor the. industry should shirk its implications. 


: 


Letters to 


The Coal Industry 


_ TO THE EDITOR.OF THE ECONOMIST 


‘ Smr,—No responsible representative of the workers in the 


coal-mining industry weuld oppose the statement in the 
letter from “Colliery Director,” in your issue of Novem- 
ber 17th, which ran: 


I accept the test of the Community’s interest as the deciding 
factor in determining the methods of organisation of the 
industry. 

It is precisely because we want to see the industry worked 
in the interests of the community (including the miners) 


that we ask for public ownership, believing as we do that’ 


so long as the industry is privately owned and controlled, it 
will not be able to overcome the major problems that are 
now taking final shape. 

Before I state some of the major problems, let me say 
that I do not believe public ownership to be a magician’s 
lamp from which a genie will appear and present us with a 
complete plan of* reorganisation for the industry. Nor do 
I believe that the mining industry is a Dante’s Inferno, 
where hundreds of thousands of men and boys toil in 
slavery. This picture of the industry is entirely false, and 
the only purpose it serves is to provide both sides of the 
industry with alibis to apportion the blame for the in- 
dustry’s backwardness on each other. . 

There is just as much backwardness and inefficiency on 
the side of the workers’ organisations in relation to agree- 
ments, customs and practices as there is on the side of the 
vwners. Between the two it is impossible to key up the 
industry to the highest technical efficiency and to plan 
effectively for the future. 

The owners want private enterprise, with everyone in 
the industry co-operating to make it a success. The work- 
men want public ownership, so that they can co-operate 
with the technicians in the industry to run it on behalf of 
the community and to provide for everyone in the industry 
reasonable wages, security and safety. Just as we have people 
who believe that a change in ownership alone is the panacea 
for all the industry’s ills, so we have owners who think that 
if only the worker would co-operate one hundred per cent 
all would be well. But there is one very important factor 
which should be known: so long as the industry is privately 
owned, the workmen will not give up their customs and 
practices, which, admittedly, tend to prevent maximum pro- 
duction, because they are seen as the main bulwarks against 
undue exploitation by the owners. With public ownership 
and reasonable security, safety and good work'ng conditions, 
these practices and customs would soon be discarded. 
Maximum production demands changes that cut. right across 
the existing practices and customs; hence the limitations 
imposed in legitimate agreements often prevent the fullest 
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Shorter Notes 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Harrow, his old school, 
lent the weight of his authority to the view that the public 
schools should seek their pupils from all ranks of the 
people. He suggested that war memorials should take the 
torm of scholarships open, not merely to the sons of Old 
Harrovians, but to anybody. This is an excellent sugges- 
tion—provided it is carried far enough. There is a world of 
difference between a minority of scholarship holders in 
schools that are otherwise unchanged, and a public school 
system that is mainly or entirely recruited by a process of 
selection in which money and social standing play no part. 

* 


Members of the Liberal Party have tabled a motion in 
the House of Commons which takes note of the omission 
from the King’s Speech of any mention of the promised 


legislation on the subject of cartels, trade associations and . 


monopoly generally. There is no reason to expect a Govern- 
ment predominantly made up of Conservative and Labour 
members to propose anything of greater strength than milk 
and water to deal with the restraint of trade by which both 
those parties live. But the pressure on them to do something 
should be maintained, even if its purpose is only to reveal 
how little they propose to do. 


the Editor 


use of the new technique of mining. If we are to have an 
efficient mining industry, we need a bigger increase in the 
newer methods of machine mining, and if we carry into the 
new machine age private enterprise, plus antiquated prac- 
tices and customs belonging to the age of hand-won coal, 
then within a decade we shall be back in the old position. 

We shall never make the mining industry really efficient 
until these two factors are abolished. We have reached the 
end of an epoch in the industry and need a new start, and, 
provided that start is under public ownership, there is no 
reason ‘why a permanent basis of reasonable prosperity for 
the community should not be laid. Indeed, the following 
major problems can only be completely overcome under 
public ownership :— : 

1. The reorganisation of the transport conditions under- 
ground so that the maximum coal production can be dealt 
with in the minimum time, thus allowing the maximum 
time fer preparatory work the next day, will cost a great 
deal of imoney. The industry cannot find it. 

2. The installation, where possible, of the newest and 
most efficient methods of mining. As this will be a slow 
process, the present arrangement might continue on a kind 
of lend-lease basis. The industry is not, in all cases, finding 
all the capital expenditure at the present time. 

3. Research. We need research into the organisation of 
the industry as well as chemical research of coal as a 
raw material. There is a big field for industrial research in 
the mining industry in several important matters—mana- 
gerial, team work on the machine cycle or operation, up- 
grading of workmen, discipline, welfare, hous:ng, etc. If 
this work is to be done on the scale needed, the industry 
cannot find the money. 

4. The surface lay-out of a very large part of the British 
coaifields is little different from what it has been for the 
past twenty years. Coal cleaning is still done by hand at 
scores of pits; the number of workmen employed to deal 
with the output, repairs, stones and new work is out of 
all proportion to the output. Scores of pits in one district 
have coal tubs of a different carrying capacity ; even one 
pit may have three different sized tubs. There are no central 
district cleaning plants, no central tub-making or repairing 
shops, no central “stores.” Each company buys its own. 
Given central cleaning and grading stations for dealing with 
coal, central building and repair shops dealing with 
standardised size coal tubs, central “ stores ” (timber, steel, 
oil, machines, tools and other equipment), the number of 
men on the surface would be considerably reduced and a 
more constant flow of youths provided for the industry 
below ground. Hundreds of pits still use steam for winding 
coal and workmen to the surface, instead of electricity. The 
industry cannot find the money to make the conversion.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Durham Miners’ Association S. WATSON 
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Exports and Imports 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 

S1R,—You say that “the imports of the world as a whole 
determine how much can be exported.” But since every 
import is an export and every export is an import, the 
words merely indicate different aspects of the same thing, 
and it seems very doubtful whether as it stands your stage- 
ment has any meaning. Still, the idea you are trying to 
express is evident enough, though its exact logical formula- 
tion might prove compuicated. But put categorically, as you 
put it, is it true? No doubt import duties and prohibitions 
are commoner than export (though these are not unknown); 
and in so far it is the restriction of imports that ‘limits 
exports. But countries are often forced to forgo desired 
imports through lack of exportable goods with which to pay 
for them (else why do they raise external loans); and in so 
far it is the limitation of exports that restricts imports. I 
remember Alfred Marshall saying that to ask whether 
supp!y or demand determined prices was like asking which 
blade of the scissors cut the cloth. Does not the same apply 
here?—Yours faithfully, 

W. W. GREG 


Petworth 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Str,—May I suggest that the very interesting article in 
The Economist of November 18th leaves one very important 
factor out of account in discussing the home market? Many 
industries in this country—in fact most of the smaller 
ones—cannot afford to manufacture for export only. In 
very few cases are export totals in excess of 30 per cent of 
the whole. Yet in the aggregate a considerable proportion 
of the total exports of the country is produced by such 
industries. If, therefore, a ban is to be placed, in the imme- 
diate post-war period, on home production, a large pro- 
portion of export goods will not be produced since their 
cost of production without the “normai” home market 
quota will be prohibitive. More especially will this be true 
in the case of the more progressive industries which wish to 
put in new plant and machinery for improved products. 

What then is the answer to the following dilemma? 
Production except for necessities shall be for the export 
market only. Without the home market quota export goods 
cannot be manufactured.—Yours faithfully, 

Harrow T. W. WaALpDING 
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The Law of Compensation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—It is indicative of the humane spirit of The 
Economist that you have given prominence to a recent 
Workmen’s Compensation case which reveals some of the 
tragedies that can occur under the present system. Yet it is 
doubtful whether the position of the injured worker would 
be different under the proposed scheme. The opinion held 
by the Court of Appeal that a faulty treatment of an injury 
is not to be considered as connected with the original acci- 
dent would mean that under the Government’s proposed 
scheme, the worker in this case would not have a claim 
against the Industrial Injury Insurance Fund for greater 
(probably total) incapacity and get the “ Industrial Pension ” 
but that he would only be covered by the general Social 
Insurance Scheme. The matter would be different if, as is 
the case with the administration of industrial injury schemes 
abroad, the Fund, represented by a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board or a statutory association of employers, would 
be under the obligation to provide, as far as humanly pos- 
sible, for the full restoration of the injured person. The 
injured worker would then have a claim against the Fund 
for the full degree of his remaining disablement so far as it 
was directly or indirectly due to the accident, while the Fund 
could sue for damages those responsible for the faulty 
medical treatment. 


Problems like this are not made easier by the retention 
of the expression that the injury must have been received 
in the course and out of employment. In cases like this, the 
phrase recently suggested by the Trade Union Congress, 
“injury received in connection with the employment,” 
appears more appropriate. But even then the difficulty is not 
entirely disposed of; a man who loses one eye and who later 
develops ordinary disease in the other eye, then becoming 
totally blind, would under the proposed scheme hardly get 
an industrial injury pension for total incapacity, although he 
would not be totally blind were it not for the industrial 
accident. It may be hoped that measures against such in- 
justices will be considered before these actually happen 
under the new social security plans.—Yours faithfully, 


Richmond 


HERMANN LEvVy 






AMERICAN SURVEY 





Wool in the West 


(From a Correspondent in _olorado) 


A STOCKPILE of wool that has turned into a menacing 
‘\ prospective post-war surplus as the war wanes—like 
the good fairy in a masque turning into the old witch— 
has American sheepmen worrying about the future, and 
specifically, about possible post-war competition from the 
British Empire, to an extent that has caused them to reduce 
their flocks abovt 14 per cent in the past two years. 

American authorities bought wool without stint during 
the first two years of the war, intent on piling up enough 
for all possible war needs. The Defence Supplies Corpora- 
tion, a government agency, bought from abroad, from 
Australia, Uruguay and other sheep-growing countries. At 
first, handling of the domestic wool crop was left in private 
hands, but as the war machine grew mature and the com- 
mitments of the Army and Navy slackened off, the domestic 
market weakened, and in the spring of 1943, at the urgent 
insistence of woolgrowers themselves, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the government’s agency for buying 
agricultural products, agreed to buy the whole 1943 wool 
crop. It is again buying the 1944 crop. 

The normal, peacetime, consumption of wool in the 
United States is of the order of 600 million pounds a year. 
On Januarv 1, 1945, according to J. M. Jones, secretary of the 
National Woolgrowers’ Association in Salt Lake City, the 
Statistical picture of wool held in the US will be about as 
tollows: } 

Held for the British Government, under bond and not 
to be sold here, 470 million lb. ; by Defence Supplies Cor- 





poration, 160 million lb. of foreign wool; the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 370 million lb. of domestic wool ; in 
the hands of processors or private dealers, 200 million lb.— 
a total of 1,200 million lb. or two years’ full supply. Of 
this, 470 million lb. is not for the US market, though dark 
fears were expressed by possibly Anglophobe woolgrowers, 
at their annual convention last winter, that Secretary Hill 
might “decide to extend the goo! neighbour policy to 
Britain ” and take it over. 

What sets the sheepmen to raging, and will probably enrol 
them in a possible coalition with other American producers 
of raw materials to attempt to raise instead of lower US 
tariff barriers after the war, is that, while the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is buying scoured American wool at 
$1.18 a pound, Australian wool, brought back by American 
ships on return trips from carrying war supplies to the 
South-west Pacific and Australia, is overleaping the 34-cent 
tariff and coming into the United States at a price which 
permits it to undersell Américan wool by some 16 or 17 
cents a pound. 


Stocks and Prices 


Therefore the Executive Committee of the National 
Woolgrowers’ Association, meeting at Salt Lake City about 
September 1st, decided to work for adoption of a plan 
proposed by Dr J. A. Hill, dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wyoming, to have one US Agency 
buy all wool offered, whether domestic or foreign in origin, 
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and gradually to work toward fixing a-standard price for 
all. Jne sneepmen were impe.iea to ins course parccularly 
because, while the Army, Navy and Marine Conps are 
compeued by law to buy domestic wool for their huge 
clothing requirements, there is no such compulsion on 
civilian buyers, and military demand is slackening while 
civilian demand is rising. (Sheepmen got Congress to ear- 
mark $21 million of the US coniribution to United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration for the purchase 
of domestic wool, tnough they regard th.s market as potcn- 
tially a small one at best, since UNRRA is expected to 
use only about 20 per cent wool in its garments to be sent 
abroad.) 

Over the objections of many, who feared the bearing-down 
effect on the domestic market, the Government decided 
last spring to try to work down the stocks of foreign wool 
held by Defense Supplies Corporation—totalling at. that 
time 320 million lb.—through the med:um of auct.on sales 
held on the Boston market. Some fourteen of these auctions 
have now been held and foreign wool stocks are down to 
about 200 miilion lb.; if Mr Jones pred.cts correctly, they 
should be further reduced to about 160 million lb. by 
January 1, 1945. 

The woolgrowers are also worried about the effect of 
competition from artificial fibres after the war—though the 
techn.c ans main.ain stoutly, and scm.wnat as if whistling 
in the dark, that there is no substitute for wool as the ideal 
fibre for protecting human beings against the inclemencies 
of any weather 1n all clima.es. Ray_n was neverth-less 
supplying some 10 per cent of the US fibre market before 
the war, having come from nothing in less than 30 years ; 
nylon was too new to have made a large pre-war impression, 
but wil be on the civilian market in huge and probably 
increasing supply after the war, 
synthetic fibres are yet to be heard from. “When peace 
comes,” predicts J. F. Wilson of the University of California, 
“the wool grower will certainly be confronted with competi- 
tion (from artificial textile fibres) on a scale that may 
jeopardize his entire industry. ... It is entirely possible 
that wool growing will become entirely unprofitable and 
the economy of some of our entire Western states may be 
seriously affected. The public needs to be educated to the 
advantages of wool.” As an agent for this education, the 


Amer:can Wool Council, established in 1941 by all elements 
in the industry, is planning an energetic post-war pro- 
gramme. 


Wool and Lamb 


Wool, however, constitutes only half the headache of the 
sheep-rancher. His other frontal lobe throbs with the 
fan lar or >o.em of Govérnment cei ing-prices h»Iding dcwn 
the price of lamb, which constitutes hs other major market. 

Rationing originaily weakened the lamb market; it was 
removed for a while, but on July 1, 1944, the three best 
grades of lamb went back under rationing, and with house- 
wives jealously guarding their “ red” or meat points (which 
apply to butter and cheese also) first-grade lamb promptly 
sold off, bringing producers on the Portland, Oregon, market 
as little as 12 cents a pound in September. This in turn 
weakened the market for other grades. The Office of Price 
Admin ’strat‘on, however, intent on holding down the cost 
of living, has so far turned a deaf ear to all pleas. 

According to Mr Jones, American sheepmen reduced their 
flocks about 7 per cent in 1943, and the 1944 reduction 
will be of about the same amount. The Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the shorn-wool crop (taken from 
live sheep and not including the shearng wool f:om 
slauzhtered sheep) will total about 355 millicn Ib. in 1944 
as against 384 million Ib. in 1943, another index of the 
drop in production. 

There is no disputing that ranchers’ costs have risen ; 
according to some of them, by 100 per cent since the war 
began. Their labour has gone off to war, lamb-losses have 
increased, due to ewes lambing without attention or in the 
hands of unskilled workers—wives and children of ranchers 
have in many instances become full-time aides to keep the 
ranch going. The scores of lambing-tests dotted white over 
Wyoming or Utah ranges in the spring show how completely 
the economy of large areas of the West depends on sheep, 
and how completely a rancher is “up against it,” without 
sufficient help, when hundreds of ewes drop their young 
at once. 

The Woolgrowers’ Association executive committee asked 
for two other princ‘pal forms of p~st-war relief: 

1. That the War Food Administration institute a sup- 
port programme that would assure a price for lambs equal 
at least to the cost of production, for two years after the war. 


and other war-born- 
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2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission reinstitute 
its inqury, suspended some tume ago, into the freight rates 
on lambs and wool. A sore point here is that Australian 
wool, landed on the West Coast, takes a lower freight rate 
to Eastern consuming markets than does American wool 
produced on the Western ranges. 


American Notes 


New Men at the State Department 


Mr Huil’s retirement has provided the occasion for 
sweeping changes in the otner personnel of the State 
Leparumeat. Mr Joseph Grew, tormer Ambassador to 
Tokyo, has been appvinted to the piace left vacant by 
Mr Ste.tn.us’ss psomoton; and or the tour existing 
Assistant Secretaries, all but Mr Dean Acheson are being 
repiaced. wir Beric, now presiding at the Cavu Aviauon 
Conference, Mr Breckenridge Long, and Mr Howland Shaw 
give way to Mr W.sLam Ciayton, Mr Archibald MacLeish, 
and Mr Neison Rocketeuwer. The Pres.dent’s message to 
the Senate convey.ng the new appointments indicated that 
Mr Ciayton, who receniy res.gned hs post as Surpius 
Property Adrmunistrator, will have jurisd.ction over foregn 
econo.n.c poicy ; Mr MacLeish, Librarian of Congress and 
for a time associated with the Odice of War Intormat.on, 
will deal wiih pubic relat.ons; and Mr Rockefeller wiil 
handie inter-American reations, for which his work as 
Co-ord nator of Inier-Amer.can Affairs has prepared him. 
Further changes to strengthen the Department are sa.d to 
be imminent ; but these in themselves prov.de a substantial 
ins.alment of the new blood, more liberal outiook, and more 
effic.ent adm.nistration which have been the perennial 
demands of the cr.t cs of the Deparument. Mr Grew’s w.de 
d.piomatic experence inciudes not only the Tokyo post 
just berore Pearl Harbour, but a per.od in Beri.n. An 
advocate of a hard peace w.th Germany, he is better known 
for his be.ief that the M.kado prov.des a promis.ng focus 
for democrat.c sentiment in Japan. Mr Clayton’s appoint- 
ment, bes des reta-ning for the Administration the services 
of an abie and open-m.nded adm-nistrator, shows a realisa- 
tion of the increas.ng importance of econom.c polcy in 
foreign affairs, just as those of Mr MacLeish and Mr Rocke- 
feller po.ni to an apprec.ation of the importance of intorma- 
tion pol.cy new to the State Department. The way pla nly 
is being prepared for the absorpt.on into the Department, 
after the war, of the functions of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. These changes are a step in the right d_rection, and 
most encouraging in the ev.dence they prov de that ser.ous 
thought has been g.ven to the functions whch the Depart- 
men: will be called on to discharge after the war. The first 
fruits of Mr Stettin-us’s stewardsh’p, in the form of the 
statement on Italy, provide, however, an ant dote to prema- 
ture enthus asm ; and the trend of the oil and air negotia- 
tons a reminder that foreign pol'cy, in Amer:ca, is not the 
sole prerogat:ve of the State Department. 


* * x 


Stretching the Wage Formula 


The War Labor Board’s decision to srant an increase 
of 5 cents an hour to n‘ght-sh'ft steel workers, while re- 
fusing the union’s demand for an overall increase of 17 cents 
an hour, has been b.tter.y attacked in the press, despite the 
assurance of Mr Davis, the chairman, that the ircn ng out 
of such inequalities did not break, or even bend, the “little 
steel” formu.a for wage stabilisation. The Board also ex- 
tended the practice of granting vacations with pay, approved 
in principle the payment of a dismissal wage, and recom- 
mended study of the guaranteed annual wage by a Presi- 
dential commission. A committee, of which Mr Davis is 
chairman, has just completed a study of the cost-of-living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which has hitherto 
been used as a measuring-rod for wage increases, and 
which, the unions insist, has much urderest’mated the rise 
in prices. The committee’s conclusion is that the index is 
“substantially correct” in putting the increase at 23.4 per 
cent since January, 1941, though it should be adjus-ed up- 
wards 3 to 4 per cent to allow for quality deter‘oration. 
Labour unions have put the rise in the cost of living at 
43.5 per cent. At bottom, the controversy is not so much 
over the technical accuracy of the index, as over what it is 
meant 10 measure. Labour spokesmen ins’st that wages 
shou'd be adiusted according te the amount of money a 
family spends ; while Mr Davis pointed out that the index 
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is intended to measure changes in the total cost of a give 
standard of living rather than changes in total family ex- 
penditure due to a changed standard of living. Some changes 
in the standard of living are, however, involuntary, such as 
the practice of taking meals outside the home in war-time. 
In so far as the cost-of-living report is a determining factor, 
there is no immediate prospect of increased wages for most 


wage-earners. The report concedes, however, that the index’ 


is inapplicable to families living on subsistence levels, be- 
cause’ such a large part of their income is spent on food 
and clothing, which of all the items included in the index 
have shown the sharpest rise. Senator Pepper has introduced 
a resolution in the Senate which would designate wages 
under 65 cents an hour as sub-standard, for the duration 
of the emergency. At present the minimum wage is 40 cents 
an hour. The effect of such a step would be that wage 
increases below this level wou'd no longer need specific 
authorisation from the War Labor Board, as sub-standard 
wages are exempt from regulation. Both Labour conventions 
endorsed the resolution. Mr Davis has expressed his un- 
official approval, although he would prefer to see the resolu- 
tion permissive rather mandatory, and the Administration 
is said to look with some favour on a policy whch would 
retain the stabilisation formula for maximum wages while 
raising the minmum. 


* * x 


Second Thoughts on Reconversion 


To mobilise every effort behind the war product:on 
programme, any extension of civilian production in areas 
of acute labour shortage has been halted for 90 days, 
although there will be no interference with expansion 
already authorised. In addition, it is announced that the 
40 per cent cut in war production which it was expected 
would folicw the defeat of Germany has been whittled 
down to 15-25 per cent, on the grounds that an all-out war 
against Japan is incompatible with reconversion proceeding 
full blast at home. The wholesale scrapp:ng ‘of controls w.ll 
have to wait. The most serious effect of the Services’ under- 
estimate of the munitious that would be required in Europe 
is now seen to have been the promotion of exaggerated 
“ peace-mindedness ”; and both Service and civilian spokes- 
men are endeavour'ng to retrieve the results of this mis- 
calculation. The decision to postpone reconversion sounds 
more drastic than its substance warrants. Under the terms 
of the “spot authorisation ” plan, it was spec:fically pro- 
vided that no new civilian production would be allowed 
where it m ght have an adverse effect on recruitment for 
the war factories. No substantial expansion has, in fact, 
been permittcd ; this will have to wait in any case until the 
materials position is easier, particularly as regards metals. 
The decision to take up the slack left by war production 
may, however, have had a d'sproportionate effect upon 
workers’ morale by lead'ng them to discount the urgency of 
their war jobs. In the absence of a National Service Act, 
labour turnover is highly responsive to psychological factors. 
The new restrictions fall very largely under the heading of 
psycholog:cal warfare It would be wrong to conclude from 
this, however, that the primary responsibil ty for the much- 
publicised shell shortage belongs to labour. As the Wash- 
ington Post points out, there has been no widespread failure 
of war production ; indeed, only two years ago the Army 
Chief of Ordnance boasted that so much ammunition had 
been produced that it was “running out of our ears”; and 
General Somervell’s reference to the freeing of Antwerp 
suggests that port facilities, as much as vroduction, may 
have been the cause of shell rationing. To assert that the 
blame attaches to labour leaders like Mr Hillman or 
Mr Bridges, as one member of the House Military Affairs 
Committee did last week, is lud’crous. Tne shortage is in 
Shells, not uniforms, where Mr H'llman’s union operates ; 
and it is in Europe, not the Pacific, where Mr Bridges has 
his influence. 

* * * 


Social Security 


Rev’sion and expansion of the social security system 
established ten years ago is likely to be one of the major 
tasks of the new Congress. Mr Altmeyer, Chairman of the 
Social Security Board, revealed in a hearing in the House of 
Representatives this week that the Administration would re- 
commend a number of reforms in the new session. These 
will include disability insurance, the absence of which is the 
most glaring gap in the present system; the provision of 
medical benefits; the substitution of federal for state con- 
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trol over unemployment insurance; and extension of old 
age and survivors’ insurance to agricu.tural and domestic 
workers, In very large measure these are the reforms outlined 
by the now defunct National Resources Piann.ng Board in 
the spring of 1943 and brushed aside in the first flush of war 
prosperity and employment. The Social Security Bard also 
has issued a series of recommendations to the individual 
states, urging higher levels of unemployment compensation 
and assistance and the adoption of more uniform standards 
and qualifications. The Board points out that these are 
essential to tide workers over the dislocations caused by 
reconversion and to maintain purchasing power. These 
arguments proved less than decisive when the Kilgore bill 
was rejected last summer; but they will have a fresh 
urgency if the war in Europe is drawing to a close and they 
will be energetically supported by Labour. Resolutions 
adopted at the convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations call for a joint effort by the CIO, the American 
Federation of Labour, and the railway unions to press for 
the extension of soc.al security and particu.arly for such 
features of the Kilgore bill as the payment of war workers’ 
transportation costs, Federal unemployment benefits, and 
the payment of unemployment compensation to Federal 
workers. Both the times and the new Congress may prove 
more favourable next year than they have in the past to 
the strengthening, liberalisation ‘and standardisation of the 
social security system which most experts agree is overdue. 


* * x 


Smoke Gets in Your Eyes 


Jerome Kern wrote his famous lyric without any fore- 
knowledge of the cigarette shortage which gives it a 
mournful top cality. Today, when a lovely fiame d.es, it’s 
not just a matter of walking a mile for a Camel. Where 
the familiar Luckies and Chnesterfields used to grow, the 
shortage has bred unfamiliar brands with the happy names 
of Strange Fruit and Turkish Delight. It has produced a 
new generation of experimental pipe-smokers. Cartons of 
cigarettes. are picked up under. armed guards that once 
spoke of payrolis and jewel deliveries. Rumours of hoard- 
ing and of black markets flourish; and Lend-Lease is 
blamed for the shortage of the precious leaf. The Anti- 
Cigarette Alliance rejoices openly ; and offers a cure for the 
craving compounded of gentian root and advice to think 
of something else. The rejoicing, at least, is premature. 
Accord ng to the War Food Adm/nistration (Tobacco 
Branch), not only are more soldiers smoking more cigarettes 
than ever, but civilian smoking is break:ng all records. 
Total production jumped from 218 billion in 1941 to 
308 billion in 1943; it looks like reaching 329 billion this 
year. The man in the street who asks for Old Go'ds and 
has to take Strange Fruit instead may be the victim of the 
black market or of the failure of distribution to keep pace 
with the shifts of population. But the root cause is the 
proport‘on of c’garettes sent overseas to the American 
Armed Forces. In 1942 this was only slightly over a tenth 
of the total ; in 1943 it had climbed to one-sixth ; this year 
it may be more than a third. Even so, there has been no 
significant decline in the number of cigarettes available for 
the home market, wh‘ch must mean that there are more 
c garettes per capita than ever before. What is likely, how- 
ever, is that the popular brands, in increasing proportion, 
go overseas, leaving the civilian market somewhat over- 
stocked with Hobson’s Choice. 


Shorter  ’Jotes 


The Office of Price Administration has opened a drive to 
hold down the rise in c‘othing prices, which constitutes 
the greatest threat to the stabilisation of the cost of living. 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings will be imposed on low-cost 
children’s garments, and regulations are Feng introduced 
to minimise the “ over finishing ” which adds to costs. 

* 


Mr Dean Acheson, of the State Department, has made a 
number of proposals to a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives designed to oven the way to a new vrocramme 
of foreign loans. The first was the repeal of the Johnson 
Act, which proh‘bits private loans to countries in default 
on their first world war debts ; others included the expansion 
of the lending authority of the Exvort-Import Bank, now 
limited to $700 million, and permission to the bank to 
make direct loans to foreign governments. 





‘HE appointment of a successor to Lord Swinton as 
T Resident Minister in West Africa provides a useful 
opportunity for reviewing the recent progress towards 
regional.sm in West Africa. The new Munister’s terms of 
reference are not known at the time of writing, but the 
changed nature of circumstances today compared with those 
of 1942, when Lord Swinton came out, is sufficient to 
warrant the view that the emphasis will have changed from 
the organisation of the local war effort to post-war develop- 
ment. 


A Wartime Achievement 


The Resident Min‘ster’s Office (usually referred to locally 
as “Resmin”) was set up to secure “the effective co- 
operation in the prosecution of the war of all services, civil 
and military, throughout West Africa,” to quote the an- 
nouncement of the appointment. It was a war-tume expedient 
to solve a” difficult administrative and strategic problem. 
"Fhe colonies of Gambia, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast 
were each surrounded on three sides by Vichy-controlled 
French territory. In the event their frontiers were com- 
paratively undefended. Yet they were vitally important, 
along with Nigeria, as stepping-stones from America to the 
Middle East for aircraft, and in the case of Sierra Leone 
for the organisation of the Navy’s convoy system in the 
South Atlantic. They were equally significant as a primary 
source of fats (from the oil palm and the groundnut) and 
as a secondary source for such vital supplies as manganese 
ore, bauxite, rubber, timber, tin and iron ore. Lord Swinton’s 
office provided the central organisation for planning the 
propaganda drives for increased supplies of these commodi- 
ties, for stimulating co-operation between colonial govern- 
ments and their respective departments and for taking im- 
mediate decision on matters which would otherwise have 
had to pass through the “ bottle-neck” of the Colonial 
Office. Another important réle was to iron out local supply 
problems and to further co-operation between the local 
fighting service commanders, a function rendered acutely 
necessary by the scattered nature of their commands. 

The full measure of “Resmin’s” success may not be 
known until after the war, but it is generally conceded that 
the office has served as a vital general headquarters for the 
war effort. 


A Change of Emphasis 


Once the supply machinery had been set up and a degree 
of co-operation between the various colonial government 
departments had been achieved, and once the threat to the 
colonies had been removed by the successful North African 
campaign, the Resident Minister’s Office began to place a 
broad interpretation on its terms of reference and turned 
its attention to some extent to the post-war development of 
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the four colonies. The Governors’ Conference, which was 
originally set up in 1939 with a small secretariat to bring 
the four governors together and later absorbed into the West 
African War Council presided over by the Resident Minister 
(its identity was preserved at this stage by the setting up 
of a sub-committee called the Civil Members’ Committee, 
which was in effect the former Governors’ Conference, with 
the Minister in the chair), was now carried on as an instru- 
ment for discussing general problems, including post-war 
development. The supply organ‘sation, originally set up 
after the Governors’ Conference in Lagos in 1939 and later 
transferred to Accra when the Resident Minister came out, 
could continue its administrative assistance in the main- 
tenance of the war effort while the rest of the Minister’s 
staff could be used by the Minister for extending the scope 
of inter-colony collaboration in West Africa. Thus by the 
end of 1943 there was already in existence the machinery 
for a measure of regional, co-ordinated post-war develop- 
ment. On the executive level was the Civil Members’? Com- 
mittee consisting of the governors presided over by the 
Res‘dent Minister ; on the administrative level were the 
civil servants brought out from home or seconded from the 
colonial service to staff the Ministry and to co-operate with 
the local secretariat officials. 


Town Planning 


Two other advisers were added at the turn of the year 
1943-44, a town planning adviser and a development adviser. 
While the town planning adviser and h’s staff have actually 
drawn up plans for re-housing the principal towns in the 
four colonies, and may continue to do so until each colony 
has its own town planning adviser, the development adviser 
has remained purely advisory to the Res:dent Minister and 
to the colonies. He has been concerned with the scrutiny 
of the colonies’ development schemes, with co-ordination of 
them in so far as inter-colonial development has been con- 
cerned and with advising the colonies on the'r fiscal! 
machinery with special reference to the application of the 
Colonial Welfare and Development Act to West Africa. 

The Minister’s Office has all along been functional in. its 
organ‘sation. Machinery has been created to tackle specific 
problems of supply, inter-colonial collaboration and develop- 
ment. It has remained an elastic instrument of policy, and 


has allowed the logic of events to formulate each extension 
of its activities. 


In his reply to the debate on the colonies in the House 
of Commons on June 6th, the Secretary of State made 
spec.fic reference to the future chairmanship of the Civil 
Members’ Committee. It would now appear that it has 
passed to the successor to Lord Swinton, Captain Harold 
Balfour. Whatever the new Minister’s terms of reference 
may be, it has apparently been decided that the precedent 
set in 1942 of a Cabinet Minister co-ordinating the efforts 
of the governments of the four colonies shall continue, The 
advantages of having a central directorate with a smal 
permanent secretariat to ensure that the colonies of one 
geographical region having many features in common shal! 
pursue the same broad lines of policy at approximately the 
same pace have been clearly seen in the last two and a half 
years. But it does not necessarily lessen the sign’ficant rdle 
to be played by the four colonial governments over the next 
decade, though those concerned may feel that their style is 
somewhat cramped and the'r authority challenged by having 
to refer their point of view to a local organisation which 
has a greater appreciation of local conditions than could 
possibly be the case at the Colonial Office some 4,000 miles 
away by sea. Each colony is geographically isolated from 
the other three, and a regional organisation does not sug- 
gest itself to the “trustee” power nor to those whom it 
governs as readily as, say, in East Africa, where there exists 
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a group of contiguous colonial admitiistrations, Thus the 
colonies themseives must remain the channels for the politi- 
cal development of British West Africa. For better or for 
worse, West African public opinion is not regional in its 
thinking. It remains for the most part parochial and sec- 
tional in its interests and outlook; only in a few cases is 
it provincial or national as yet. Most European and African 


observers see political evolution through the development ° 


of the native au.horities and the legislative counc.ls presided 
over by the Governors. These are in touch with the people 
through the representation of the chiefs and the larger 
towns. Few would argue for the organisation of political 
democracy on a regional basis at this embryonic stage of 
development. ; 

But if there are stable and remunerative prices after the 
war for the major export commodities in which Wes. Africa 
is vitally interested, an increase in the educated and politi- 
cally conscious section of the’ African community is certain. 
The war, especially through the armed forces, has already 
accelerated the pace of male education. Increased collabora- 
tion between the French West African authorities govern- 
ing from Dakar and a sister regional organisation in the 
British colonies might well lead to a weakening of purely 
political barriers and a greater mutual appreciation of the 
two colonial systems, leading to collaboration on economic 
and ethnological questions. If these and other factors 
should lead to the rapid growth of a regional outlook, then 
the Resident Minister’s office would certainly begin to 
assume a political significance to the people of West Africa 
which it does not as yet possess, 


Czechoslovakia West of 
the Dukla 


RuTHENIA and Eastern Slovakia, that is, all Czechoslovakian 
territory east of a straight line running south from the 


Dukia Pass in the Carpathian mountains, is now controlled. 


by the advancing Russian armies. Central Slovakia, the 
scene of the rising in September and October, is again in 
the hands of German troops, a!though guerillas are still 


active in the mountains. The war has thus been carried. 


into Central Europe’s traditional bastions, but Bohemia, 
Moravia and the Sudeten area are still several hundred 
miles away from the Carpaihian battlefields. At the 
moment, the threat to Vienna is more real than a threat to 
Brno or Prague. It was the loss of eastern Hungary which 
compelled the Germans to retreat from Ruthenia and to 
suppress at all costs the S!ovakian rising that would have 
endangered their east to west communications through 
Czechoslovakia to Central Germany. 

For more than five years, the republic of Czechoslovakia 
has been split up in more or less arbitrary units. Each of 
these—the Sudetenland, Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia and 
Ruthenia—have undergone different experiences during 
this period. Slovakia alone has been allowed a formal poli- 
tical independence ; the other units were politically and 
economically incorporated into either Germany or 
Hungary. 

Bohemia-Moravia, the Czech territory which opposed 
the Nazi system valiantly during the first years of the war, 
has been quiet for a long time. The German police force 
has been overwhelmingly strong, and the extermination of 
political opponents to the regime seems to have made the 
population as a whole apathetic. The whole administra- 
tion, economic and political, has gradually been integrated 
to the administration of the Reich, and, step by step, 
changes made in Germany’s war economy have also been 
carried out in Bohemia-Moravia. The total mobilisation, 
which was decreed in Germany after the conspiracy of 
the generals, has been repeated in Bohemia-Moravia, and 


-it has clearty had a greater effect on general conditions 


than it did in the Reich. 

Under the pretext that Czechs are not forced to do 
military service, special burdens have been placed on the 
population. In civil administration, all work not directly 
essential for the war economy has been suspended. Courts 
have been closed down. Postal services and railway com- 
munications have been restricted, and a number of schools, 
particu'arly schools for vocational training, have been shut. 
As in Germany, the compulsion to work. in. war factories 
has been extended to women aged 45-50. Retail shops, 
banks and insurance companies will again be concentrated, 
and commercial advertising has been prohibited. 
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Similar drastic measures were inttoduced into agricul- 
ture, where the complicated control of production and 
delivery has been repiaced by virtually direct requisition- 
ing. Local administrators have been given powers to direct 
persons to agricultural work, especially during the harvest 
and sowing period. It will be seen that, as in Germany, 
the measures have aimed mainly at obtaining new labour 
by stripping an administration inflated by bureaucratic 
control. 

There is no section of the economy that has been left 
untouched. In retail trade, a national list of essential shops 
has been drawn up. Only shops named in the list will be 
able to obtain labour, transport facilities and goods. The 
most drastic changes, however, have taken place among. 
the self-governing organisations in trade and industry. 
Twenty-one industrial groups have been reduced to six; 
and local and regional organisations have in most cases: 
been put under one “industrial leader.” A similar reduc- 
tion has been made in the organisation of retail and 
wholesale trade, and the object is not only to release labour 
but to enable trade and industry to be more easily con- 
trolled by German commissars. 

In the political sphere, the Nazis have without doubt 
abandoned all hope of winning over the adu!t population, 
and the main objective is, therefore, young boys and girls, 
who have been organised in an organisation similar to the 
Hitler Youth movement. It is claimed that roughly 500,000 
boys and girls have joined, and large rallies of boys and 
girls were certainly held during the summer. But these 
figures are certain'y exaggerated or even meaningless, and 
the general sentiment of the whole people, boys and girls. 
included, is one of waiting. 


Conditions in Slovakia 


The problems of Slovakia, elevated to the rank of a 
‘ormally independent country, are very different. At the 
beginning of the Slovakian rising, the Tito government 
.or a moment lost contro!, and it was regained only after 
German troops had moved in strength into the disputed 
areas. Economic conditions are governed by the fact that 
eastern Slovakia is a theatre of war. Central and western 
Slovakia are no longer fully producing areas because the 
territories are important only as being in the rear of the 
German armies. The country consists predominantly of 
agricultural land and forests. Agriculture and industry 
have been maintained under German control, and the last 
good harvest eased the food situation, although the lack 
of an experienced administration made food rationing im- 
possible, except to a minor extent in the towns, where a 
food-purchasing be k was introduced in which purchases 
of the most important foodstuffs, including flour, were 
registered. 

Heavy exports of timber, minerals and foodstuffs to- 
Germany have creaied a large clearing credit amounting 
to more than Kr. 3,000 millions. Foreign trade with other 
European countries deteriorated rapidly in 1944, and at 
present Switzerland has the most important share in 
Slovakian trade after Germany, whose share amounts to 
at least four-fifths of exports and three-quarters. of imports. 
Even before the Slovakian rising, industrial and agricul- 
tural activity had begun to decline from the level reached 
in 1942-43, and there is no doubt that the fighting on 
Slovakian soil will carry the decline still further. 

The slow liberation of Czechoslovakia wi'l create a: 
number of very difficult political, and particularly economic, 
problems. Now that the different elements of the country 
have led a separate existence for so many: years, they will ' 
have trouble in coming together again. But whatever comes . 
out of the peace settlement, Czechoslovakia, with its com- 
manding geographical position, will continue to hold an 
important position in Central Europe. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Steel Merger 


HE full particulars now available of the projected fusion 
between Richard Thomas and Baldwins show that the 
absorption of the latter is to be even more complete than 
was apparent from the preliminary statement issued three 
weeks ago. The whole of the assets, including subsidiary 
companies and the holding of ordinary shares in Guest, 
Keen, Baldwins Iron and Steel are to be taken over, 
leaving to Baldwins only the notes and preference shares 
in Guest, Keen, Baldwins, certain minor investments of 
no trading interest and liquid assets estimated to produce 
not less than £1,500,000. The consideration to be given 
to Baldwins is, very properly, all in Richard Thomas 
ordinary shares, of which 8,500,002 are to be handed over. 
These, of a nominal value of 6s. 8d. each, are to be issued 
at 13s. 4d., giving a value of £5,666,668. With the estimated 
cash and the retained investments, which have a book value 
of £771,100, this places a value of £7,937,768 on the 
Baldwins undertaking. 

It is important not only in the interest of a fa:r deal 
between the two companies, but even more, in the national 
interest, that the terms offered to Baldwins snould not 
be such as will handicap the new joint enterprise. The 
terms are stated to be fair by Mr A. S. Macharg, an 
eminent chartered accountant closely associated with the 
iron and steel trade, who has had access to the deta‘led 
accoun‘s at the dates of the latest balance-sheets, and has 
discussed the position of each company. Unfortunately, 
those who raust advise the public have nothing better than 
the published accounts on which to base their views, and, 
inadequate as these often are, they must be used in default 
of anyth’ng better. 

Baldwins do not publish consolidated accounts, and the 
latest statutory balance-sheet of the company is now nearly 
a year old. According to that, net assets amounted to 
£5,600,000 odd, but this was after deducting an omn:bus 
creditor item which included provision for contingenc es. 
It is fair to say that it has for years been common market 
talk that the company had substantial hidden reserves. 
But aga‘nst this talk it is necessary to point out that the 
whole of the capital, valued at markct prices prevailing a 
few days before the original announcement of fusion, stood 
at rather under £6,500,000. (At that date Richard Thomas 
ordinary were quoted at 13s. 9d.) So far as either of these 
valuations is acceptable, it would seem that Baldwins are 
being appreciably overpaid, but neither necessarily tells 
the whole story. 


x 


An investigation of Baldwins earnings raises the problem 

that, if there are secret reserves, the earnings are under- 
stated. However, for what it is worth, the average published 
earnings after meeting fees, depreciation, taxation and, in 
.the years before the debenture repayment, the service on 
loan capital, have been around £234,000 net per annum 
over the last decade. The yield on the investments to be 
retained by Baldwins has been well over 5} per cent gross 
on book values. If it be assumed that the remaining reta‘ned 
assets earned only 24 per cent gross, then the earnings of 
the transferred assets, on the basis of published figures, 
were £193,000 net. This year Richard Thomas raised the 
ord nary dividend to 12} per cent. If this is repeated, the 
return on the shares to be allotted to Baldwins will slightly 
exceed £177,000 net. This makes no allowance for changes 
in rates of tax—which would slightly increase the over- 
payment, but would leave it still very moderate—nor for 
under-estimation of profits, which would have the opposite 
effect. 

If the transaction is looked at in another way, the 
transferred earnings of £193,000 are roughly equivalent to 
13.6 per cent on the contemplated addition to the Richard 
Thomas ordinary capital. The average earnings on the old 


capital of that class have been 13.4 per cent over the past 
decade, while the distributions have averaged 6.6 per cent. 
In the lat.st year, earnings were 24 per cent.. The corre- 
sponding figures for Baldwins have been: average earned 
11.8 per cent, average paid 9 per cent, and latest earnings 
12.1 per cent. But, if the disclosed earnings of Richard 
Thomas have been higher and the disclosed appropriations 
larger than those of Baldwins, the dividend payments have 
been both smaller and less regular. There is nothing in the 
earnings record, so far as it is available, to suggest that the 
scheme is very w-de of the mark. 

Other figures m‘ght be provided, but they do not throw 
any fresh light on the general problem, and all figures have 
reference only to past performances. What is required is 
to assess what the future of the two concerns would have 
been if they were to remain independent units. Here we 
enter the field of imponderables. Both concerns own or 
control large numbers of out-of-date hand mills for the 


* manufacture of tin-plate. Richard Thomas owns, in addi- 


tion and among other assets, the only reasonably up-to-date 
tin-plate plant in the country. But it is already becoming less 
up-to-date and a new one is to be erected as soon as 
possible. The costs of the new mill will be higher because 
its capital cost will be higher—probably exceed’ng {10 
million for a hot-strip mill, cold reduction plant and electro- 
lytic tinning unit—but its efficiency in production w_ll be 
greater. Baldwins own a wide range of interests, some of 
them with quite modern plant, and it is an inc dental ad- 
vantage of the fusion that the products of Guest, Keen, 
Baldwins Iron and Steel may ensure supplies to the new 
mill, if this group is interested in it, as it certainly will be. 

It must be a considerable period of years before the new 
mill can be in operation, and meanwhile the old hand mills 
will be useful. It is even argued that, since they have been 
written down to nothing, their current costs on certa'n types 
of work may not be very much higher than those of a 
modern plant, inc:uding its depreciation. Th.s po.nt would 
appear to apply only in the very short run. 


x 


The fusion has to be looked at from the point of view 
of the individual classes of share and loan capital in the 
two concerns whose holders will be required to sanction 
the scheme. It is part of the scheme that the holders of the 
prior lien debentures of R’chard Thomas forgo their r‘ght 
to convert into ordinary shares at 13s. 4d.—a right which 
might yield a small profit. immediately. These debentures 
are to be repaid, and there are to be created £2,500,000 3} 
per cent notes with a maximum life of ten years, which are 
to rank after the redeemable first mortgage debenture stock. 
As a result of the ending of control in July next, the rate 
on these debentures falls from 4} to 4 ver cent. It is 
understood that the 33} per cent notes will eventually be 
offered to the public. Since it was always known that the 
rate on the redeemable debentures wou!d fal to 4 per cent, 
they benefit from the scheme, since they w:l!—temporarily 
at least—have additional cover for their service. This argu- 
ment applies even more forcibly to Richard Thomas prefer- 
ence shareholders, who have the benefit of the earnings 
from the Baldwin assets and the saving of 4 per cent on 
both classes of loan capital. Existing holders of Richard 
Thomas ordinary capital will retain avvrox'mate’vy 63! per 
cent of the equity, the remaining 363 per cent odd passing 
to the new Baldwin company, Baldw'ns (Holdings), with the 
issue of the new ordinary shares. The question of whether 
this division is-fair to ex'sting holders depends on the larger 
question already discussed of whether the whole scheme is 
just. ! 

The position of the holders of the three classes of prefer- 
ence capital in Baldwins is less simple. Subject to established 
priorities inter se, they have had in recent years a first 
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charge on earnings, which have averaged £234,000. So long 
as Richard Thomas pay 12} per cent on ther increased 
equity they will be no worse off. For the moment they wll 
have a first charge on the earnings from the retained assets, 
which snouid more than suffice to cover their div.dends. It 
is, however, expressly stated thatthe cash resources at least 
will be available for the finance of further schemes of the 
group, which will probably include a participation in the 
finance of the new strip mill. Under the scaeme the Baidwin 
preference holders will have to look for most of the earn- 
ings to provide cover for their service to a fourth charge 


State Banking 


pon rrr changes in the structure of both central 
and commercial banking in Australia are in the making. 
For some time past the political prophets in the Common- 
wealth, aided by the broadcast of hints from members of 
the Cabinet, have been promising new banking legislation in 
the new year and have described the general ph losophy of 
the proposed measures. One of the earliest hints of these 
proposals was given last August by the Attorney General, 
Dr Evatt, during the referendum campaign ; he pointed 
out that’ it would be the policy of the Government to obtain 
complete control of the Commonwealth Bank and to have 
recourse to its facilities in order to finance posi-war eco- 
nomic reconstruction. This was followed by the publication 
of a pamphlet, penned by Mr Lazzar‘ni, ass:stant to the 
Commonwealth Treasurer, arguing the case for a compleie 
nationalisation of the banking system. Th’'s violent attack 
on the trading banks, in the course of which the Minister 
accused them of “counterfeit coinage ” (no dcubt a varia- 
tion on the theme of credit creation), was repudiated as a 
reflection of official Government policy or intentions, but it 
served to increase the apprehens:on with which the bank- 
ing leg'slation is anticipated. The trad’ng banks have begun 
to rush into print with warnings of what would happen to 
the efficient running of the system and of public confidence 
in it if nationalisation were to be their fate. The fears 
underlying these protestations were fed by a more recent 
statement of Mr Calwell, Minister of Information, an- 
nouncing that the plan to nationa.ise the domestic air lines 
would be followed by a similar plan for the banks—arguing 
that the Labour party were resolved that no vested interests 
should “rule and ruin” Australia after the war, and that 
the people would not be “cheated by bank directors of 
the fruits of their sacrifices in this war.” Finally, the acting 
Prime Min‘ster, Mr Forde, officially disclosed at the end of 


. last week that bank’ng legislation would be considered early 


in the new year. He refused to forecast its details, but stated 
that “it would not be detrimental to the interests of the 
public, or the borrowers or the depositors.” Whether the 
exclusion of the proprietors from ths list of protected in- 
terests was acc’dental or del’berate remains to be seen. 

The proposals of the Government regarding the Com- 
monwealth Bank have already been widely canvassed in 
connection with the dispute which centred on the recent 
refusal to re-elect one of the “industrial” directors, Sir 
Clive McPherson. The Commonwealth Bank is wholly 
owned by the Government, it combines a central banking 
with a highly competitive commercial banking business, 
and has been made the instrument through which the 
Government’s wartime control of the trading banks is 
operated. Th’s m‘ght seem to be abcut as far in the direc- 
tion of state control of the central bank as any adherent of 
national‘sation might desire to go, but apparent y it does not 
satisfy the present Cabinet. The Commonwealth Bank, 
though wholly owned by the Government, has shown an 
ab‘lity to create its own standards of ccnduct and to criti- 
cise that of its proprietors, which is, in the c’rcumstances, 
remarkable. The board, though it includes pclit’cal nomi- 
nees, has not been averse to criticising the volicy of the 
Government. Recent reports have contained many critical 
and admonitory passages on the subject of the financing of 
the deficit and the failure of the Government to implement 
its wage and price stabilisation policy. It is this show of 
independence that has probably led the Austral’an Govern- 
ment to the conclus‘on that the board must disappear or, 
at least, be reduced to a purely advisory body, and that the 
Commonwealth Bank must henceforth become directly and 
solely responsible to the Government of the day. 

As for the trading banks, the Government’s proposals are 
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on the profits of the new Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
company, and, aithough these wil, on past experience, be 
some 140 per cent greater than those of Baldwins, on the 
basis of ten-year averages of published figures, it is evident 
that investors may feel that the element of uncertainty has 
been increased. If in any subsequent partic’pation equity 
shares are taken up with the retained liquid resources of 
Baldwins (Holdings), the position will still further deterior- 
ate. This would be avoided if the bulk of the 
remaining Baldwin assets were invested in a prior charge 
with a good cover. 


for Australia 


thought to involve a perpetuation of the wartime control 
over the activities and earning capacity of these institutions. 
These controis date from November, 1941. They provide 
that in making advances a trading bank shall comply with 
the policy laid down by the Ccmmonwealth Bank from time 
to time; that a trading bank shall not, except wiih the 
prior consent of the Commonwealth Bank, purchase or sub- 
scribe to Government or any other securities ; that every 
trading bank shall lodge in a special account with the 
Commonwealth Bank such part of its surplus investible 
funds (being the «xcess of domestic assets over those he.d 
in August, 1939) as is directed by the Commonwealth Bank 
in accordance with a plan approved by the Treasurer. The 
control has worked fairly smoothly. The banks have been 
compelled to keep in their special deposits with the 
Commonwealth Bank (on which 7 per cent interest is paid) 
such part of their earn.ng assets as ensures the ma.ntenance 
of profits at approximately the 1937-39 average. The policy 
laid down by the Commonweaith Bank w:th regard to bank 
advances has had all the clar'ty and general support that can 
be achieved when a country operates its economy with a 
single-minded objective—‘n this case, that of winning the 
war. Permission to take up addit‘onal investments has been 
given in so far as the decline in advances and the rise in 
expenditure ca'led for an increase in earning assets to 
stabilise profits. The manner in which the ccntrol has 
affected the position of the trading banks can readily be 
seen from the following figures : 























(£A. million) 

Deposits | Treasury Invest- Special | Advances 

po Bills ments Deposits Siena 
1939 average .... 321-5 | 23-2 22-1 ae 290 -7 
1942 Sea eras ° 395-5 46-9 57-8 39-3 262-1 
1943 te 462 -1 63-8 712-6 102 -9 240 -4 
Sept., 1943...... 471-6 58 -8 77-6 111-1 241 +6 
o» 1944...... 542 -6 57-6 100 -0 183-1 215-0 


The trading banks’ commercial banking business, as 
measured by the volume of their discounts and advances, 
has declined. The whote of the expansion in bank credit 
since the outbreak of the’ war has found its counterpart in 
low-yielding special deposits with the Commonwealth Bank 
and in Government securities acquired with the consent 
of the Commonwealth Bank. Substitute Treasury Deposit 
Receipts for special deposits, and the experience of the 
Austratian trading banks will be found to conform very 
closely to that of the British clearing banks. 


* 


The perpetuation of these controls would have little 
immediate impact on the banking situat‘on in the Common- 
wealth since the regulations must in any case be main- 
tained during the period of the Pacific war and for six 
months afterwards. Their extension beyond that po'nt 
would obviously raise issues of fundamental importance. 
There may be some justification for maintain'ng the special 
deposit system which is. in effect, a spec‘al form of excess 
profits tax designed for the banks. case can be: 
argued for depriving the banks of the inc’dental profits 
accruing from an expansionist policy for which they are not 
responsible, or for lim‘ting their’ additional remunerat‘on 
to the cost of overating the additional credit put into 
circulation through Treasury or central banking policy. 
But to go beyond th’s point and to circumscribe their free- 
dom to deal with their own and depositors’ funds as they 
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think fit and, in particular, to make their loans subject to 
some form of consent by the Commonwealth Bank, which 
will then be an even more competitive institution than it 
is to-day, will reduce the Australian trading banks to the 
status of savings banks playing little active part in the 
economic life of the country. It has long been an objective 
of the extreme wing of the Australian labour party to 
concentrate all commercial banking in the Commonwealth 
in the hands of a completely Government - controlled 
Commonwealth Bank—either by direct nationalisation of 
the trading banks or by edging them out of activé business 
by the competition of the publicly-owned bank. As long as 
the economic system of the Commonwealth remains based 
on private enterprise—and there seems to, be little imme- 
diate prospect of any other organisation ‘of the pastoral, 
mining and other basic industries— there appears to be 
very little to commend such complete concentration of 
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banking in a single state-controlled organisation. The dis- 
advantages of a bank.ng monopoly are not smalier—indeed, 
they are probably larger—when it is that of the Government. 

There is still time to hope that the terms of the new 
banking legislation will have little in common with the 
vio‘ence of language now being used in the campaign 
against the trading banks. These institutions have had a 
turbulent history, but this was part of the turbulence of all 
Australia. It may be asking a great deal of Australian poli- 
ticians not to mistake the form for the substance of any 
question about which they become excited. But in this 
matter of banking nationalisation, the substance of all that 
is demanded by the nationalisers—always excepting the 
lunatic fringe of currency reformers—is_ already present in 
the existing mechanism for co-ordinating banking policy 
and ensuring co-operation between the trading banks and 
the Commonwealth Bank. 


Business Notes 


French Liberation Loan 


The lists for the French 3 per cent Liberation Loan 
have not yet been closed, but unofficial reports from Paris 
suggest that the initial objective of 100,000 million francs 
has now been reached. That is a considerable achievement, 
though appreciation of it would be increased if one knew 
how this spectacular subscription was distributed: how 
much came from the general public either by drawings on 
their bank accounts or by the payment of hoarded bank 
notes, and how much came from institutional investors, 
such as banks and insurance companies, and represented 
merely the conversion into the new loan of Treasury bonds 
and other securities issued in such profusion during the 
occupation period. A reasonably accurate answer to this 
question would be provided by the resumption of publica- 
tion of the weekly Bank of France returns. The success of 
the Liberation Loan could then be measured in terms of 
its effect in contracting the note circulation. The latest 
return available here was for the end of Apr:.l, 1944, when 
the circulation stood at Frs. 539,100 million. Since then, 
semi-official statements have put the figure at the time of 
the liberation of Paris at about Frs. 600,000 million. What 
has happened since then has not been divulged. It should 
be. An encourag’ng sign that the statistical black-out is 
being lifted is the resumpiion of French cost-of-living 
figures. Those published this week in Paris—but very 
hazily reported here—appear to suggest that the cost of 
controlled and rationed goods is approximately three times 
the pre-war figure. The correspondent cabling ths news 
added that this must be regarded as a highly artificial index 


figure, since most of the goods on the list could not be © 


obtained in the stipulated rationed quantities at the con- 
trolled prices. Allowing for the black market prices, which 
have to be paid by aimost everybody for part of his sus- 
tenance, the cost-of-living index in Paris would, according 
to this correspondent, be about six times the pre-war figure. 
Part of this must be regarded as the reflection of scarcity, 
but the inflation of the currency must also bear its share 
of the responsibility. 


* 


Greek Bank Rate 


The Bank of Greece has this week raised its discount 
rate to II per cent. During the German occupation the 
rate had been kept unchanged at 6 per cent. What the 
increase in the rate to a really penal level can be expected 
to achieve in the present economic conditions of Greece it 
is difficult to conceive. As a precaution against speculative 
operations in commodities financed by bank cred't, this 
rise in bank rate must by itself prove wholly ineffective. 
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The shortages of goods, now being aggravated by the 
advent of civil war, promise far richer prizes to the specu- 
lator who can obtain credit for his activities than the high 
nominal rate of interest he will have to pay. The proper 
counter to such activities is a direct control of all credit 
operations. This should in any case be put into operation. 
As a prop for the new currency the high bank rate may 
have some symbol cal value. But where it could be of prac- 
tical value its work would be far better done by physical 
control, while its indirect effects are likely to hinder rather 


than help the process of economic reconstruction in Greece. — 


* * * 


Celanese Pay a Dividend 


British Celanese is celebrating thé completion of its 
25th year in its present form by paying a first dividend on 
its ordinary capital of £2,211,333. For 1942-43 only a small 
amount was earned on this class of capital, but the payment 
now recommended is 15 per cent less tax. This payment is 
permissible only after finding an additional 2} per cent on 
the second partic’pating preference capital and a sum, which 
may be around £100,000, for redemption of funding certifi- 
cates. All this suggests an increase in the amount avail- 
able for distribution of the order of £500,000—rather more 
than less—and it is nct at all clear whence it has come. 
The directors state that the EPT liability has been settled, 
and give the uncertainty about the figure due under this 
head as the reason for not having recommended a payment 
earlier. In these circumstances there must be the very 
greatest uncertainty whether the whole of the dividend 
is paid out of profits of the year to end-June last or 
whether a substantial part of it represents the writing back 
of tax provisions for earlier accounting periods. This is a 
case where a clear statement of current profit ought to have 
accompanied the dividend announcement, and it is a great 
pity that the recommendations of the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee in this matter have not been followed. The effect of 
the announcement—or of buying in anticipation of it—has 
been to raise the pr:ce of the ros. shares from 30s. 6d. to a 
peak of 41s. 6d., from which they have declined to 4os. 6d., 
to yield some f2 15s. 9d. per cent. The yield is very low 
for a concern which has paid only one dividend in a quarter 
of a century, especially in view of the uncertainties as to 
current profits. The justification for the meagre return lies 
in two facts: the arrangement with Courtaulds, which sug- 
gests that there will not be undue competition in the field 
of rayon, and the circumstance that British Celanese has, 
during the war, developed a number of other interests in 
this and the related field of plastics. There can be little 
doubt that the next few vears will see a huge demand for 
the company’s products. After that period the future is less 
clear. 

* *x * 


The Grey Market 


The moment seems opportune to recall the fact that 
it was on June 19th that the Treasury, through the Bank 
of England, announced that the already existent restrict’on 
with regard to newly created securities should be extended, 
for an initial period of six months, to the sale of already 
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existing securities. This meant, in effect, that application 
had to be made to the Capital Issues Committee before 
such securities could be purchased from a hoider who 
wished to raise funds. As was pointed out in The Economist, 
there was, in the absence of a new Defence (F.nance) 
Regulation, no means of enforcing this except by agreement, 
and there was littie probabiiity that agreement would be 
complete. In fact, it has not been complete. On the one 
hand, the Capital Issues Comm.ttee has decided that addi- 
tional capital for the brewery industry is, in the terms of 
the announce:nent, a purpose “essential to the national 
interest.” On the other, some of the newer and less firmly 


established issuing houses have handled a good deal more - 


business than wouid have come to them had the market 
been free. The arrangement, it can scarcely be called an 
agreemeni, is due to expire on Tuesday week, but so far 
nothing has been heard of any extension or alterat.on. 
No doubt conversations are in progress, and there is every 
indication, from the general tightening up of regulations 
in similar fields, that the Treasury is more likely to stiffen 
the requirements than to relax them. Nonetheless, the 
question must once more be asked what useful purpose. the 
authorities think is served by these arrangements. No doubt, 
by forcing unsanctioned business into channels not properly 
organised for it, costs are raised and some sales are pre- 
vented, but as a rule the rise in costs will-not be so great 
as to outweigh the advantages of capital outlay on normal 
commercial ventures. Further, it is not apparent why the 
Treasury should attempt to break up a piece of mechanism 
which, whatever its faults, was the best of its kind. Even 
if it be conceded that the authorities-must determine to the 
last detail what capital outlays are to be permitted, the time 
must surely be approaching when every effort should be 
made to reduce, rather than to raise, the costs of finding 
the necessary finance. This can only be done by resort to 
the machinery of the new issue market, improved where 
possible. 


x * * 


Exit Trade Boards 


In view of the Minister of Labour’s Wages Councils 
Bill, which wiil supersede the existing Trade Boards Acts 
(the subject of a Note on page 768), it is interesting to review 
the historical deveiopment of ‘Trade Boards and to con- 
sider the piace which they occupy in industry to-day. Public 
agitation about “sweated” conditions of home workers 
developed to such a pitch in the early years of this century 
that a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the whole position. Its Report led 
to the passing of the Trade Boards Act in 1909, wh.ch pro- 
vided for the setting up of Trade Boards in industries whose 
rates of wages were “exceptionally low as compared with 
those in other employments.” The Act was first applied to 
four trades—ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring, 
paper-box making, machine-made lace and net fin‘shing and 
chain-making ; four other trades were subsequently brought 
in. A new Act in 1918 gave wider terms of reference to the 
Boards and provided for their establishment in industries 
where there was little or no industr.al organisation. Between 
1918 and 1921, no fewer than 37 new Boards were set up, 
and there have been very few new Boards since that date. 
There are now Trade Boards for 52 trades, and at the out- 
break of war some 1,200,000 workers were covered by the 
Acts. The Boards are composed of equal numbers of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, with three inde- 
pendent “ appointed ” members, one of whom is chairman. 
Their function is to fix minimum wage rates for time work, 
and for p'ece work such rates as yield to the workers at 
least the minimum time rates. Under the Holidays with Pay 
Act, 1938, they were empowered to provide for one week’s 
holiday with pay. Since the original Trade Boards Acts, 
Acts on similar lines have been applied to other industries: 
the Road Haulage Wages Act of 1938; the Agricultural 
Wages Acts of 1924 for England and Wales, and of 1937 
for Scotland ; the Cotton Manufacturing Industry (Tem- 
porary Provisions) Act of 1934 and the Catering Wages Act, 
1943. Trade Boards have performed an essential rdé!e in 
raising the standard of the lowest-paid and least-organ’sed 
workers, and in providing them with statutory protection. 
They have become an integral part of the industrial 
machinery, but their supersession by Wages Councils ‘s a 
logical and appropriate development, and a sign that publ’c 
op’nion w'll never tolerate the existence of underpaid 
pockets of labour. 
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Bank of New Zealand Shares 

The New Zealand Government has announced its 
intention of taking over the privately held shares of the 
Bank of New Zealand. This bank, though it conducts a 
commercial banking business, has for long been partly 
owned by the Government and directed by a board on 
which Government nominees are in the majority. The 
intrusion of the Government into its affairs dates back io 
the close of the last century, when the bank had to be 
rescued from certain difficulties in which it then found 
itself. Of the capital of £6,328,125, the New Zealand 
Government already holds £2,109,375 in the form of A 
and B preference shares and C. long-term mortgage shares. 
Apart from these, there are £468,750 of D long-term mort- 
gage shares held by the publ.c and £3,750,000 of ordinary 
shares which are nominally held by the public, though it 
is possible that the Government may have acquired some of 
them by open-market purchases. The intention of the 
Government is to get the whole of the capital transferred 
to its ownership. The transaction will be based on prices 
current in recent months. The New Zealand Government 
already owns the whole of the Reserve Bank capital and 
of the State Advances Corporation. The proposed acquisi- 
tion of complete control of a trading bank is a more s:gnifi- 
cant move. It would cause apprehension in the ranks of 
other commercial banks operating in New Zealand were it 
not for the fact that effective control of the Bank of New 
Zealand has been held by the Government for many years 
past and has not been unfa‘rly used. This move, neverthe- 
less, shows some affinity with those now under way in the 
neighbouring Dominion of Australia, and its political 
parentage cannot be denied. 


* * * 


London Aircraft Production 


A footnote to the White Paper on the war effort is 
provided by the story of the production of the Halifax 
bomber by London Aircraft Production, Limited. It is a 
remarkable example of the fusion of five unconnected firms 
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into a compact production unit and of the switching-over 
of capacity to meet urgent wartime requirements. F.ve 
undertaxings, ali concerned w.th rvad transport, comprised 
the group, which was set up in the summer of 1940. Four- 
teen months later, the first aircrait was delivered and a 
steady rate of output has been maintained throughout. 
London Transport acted as co-ordinator for the group, each 
member of wh.ch was responsible for a particular section 
of production. Thus, Chrysler Motors was responsibie for 
the rear fuselage, Park Royal Coachworks for the outer 
wings, Express Motor and Body Works for the intermediate 
wings and tail plane, and Duples’ Bodies and Motors for the 
shell and components for the front fuselage. London Trans- 
port itseif undertook the manufaciure of the centre section, 
the installation of the fittings and equipment for the front 
fuselage, the installation of the engines and the final erec- 
tion and testing of the finished aircraft. Draw:ngs and speci- 
fications were prov.ded by Handley Page, the parent com- 
pany. Two main difficulties were encountered by the group 
—shortage of machine tools and shortage of skilled labour. 
It had to spread its machining work over 500 d fferent sub- 
contractors and, since skilled tool-makers were scarce, body- 
makers, carpenters, pattern-makers and others of the com- 
panies’ operatives had to be specially trained for skilled 
tooling work. Less than 20 per cent of the staff had any 
previous engineering experience, and a high proportion of 
the labour force were women. The group had to show great 
flexibility and adaptability in order to meet the constant 
modifications in the production programme. The work of 
LAP is coming to an end next spring, and the constituent 
firms will revert to their normal production. It is to be 
hoped that the process of reconversion will prove to be 
carried out with equal success and fewer difficulties. 


* * x 


Communists on Shipbuilding 


In spite of its inevitable political flavour, the report 
on the future of shipbuilding, issued by the Communist 
Party (The Future of Shipbuilding ; 6d.) is a serious attempt 
to outline the conditions of an expanding and efficent 
indus.ry, capable of holding its own in competition with 
the sh.pbyilding industries of other countr.es, Its recom- 
mendations are based on the principle that the Brit:sh 
merchant navy should be restored to its pre-war size, and 
on the assumption that 9,000,000 gross tons—that is about 
half the pre-war tonnage—would have to be replaced, either 
because the sh.ps have been lost or because they are worn 
out. A Sh pbuilding Control Board, representing the state, 
the employers and the trade un‘ons, and with a staff inde- 
pendent of shipbuilding interests but with knowledge of the 
industry’s problems, would be responsible for the planning 
of the build:ng programme, for initiat-ng the technical re- 
organ’sation of the industry, for supervising prices, costs 
and profits, and for ensuring technical efficiency in the con- 
struction of sh ps—bulk purchase of materials and com- 
ponen's by the Board is suggested as one means to this 
end. The Board would also be responsible for working out 
a training -scheme for the industry and for keeping this 
scheme in line with technical development. Yard com- 
mittees of workers should be able to raise technical as well 
as production problems with the managements; where 
former distinctions between trades have been rendered obso- 
lete by technical change, the trade unions should now be 
amalgamated. There is a good deal that cou!d be criticised 
in the report, in its analysis of past experience and in 
its conception of a Shipbuilding Control Board with 
overriding powers over the industry. But, unlike so many 
reports issued by the Labour Party which advocate 
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nationalisation as a cure-all, the memorandum of the Com- 
munist Party has the merit of focusing attention on the 
real issue—that is, the problem of raising technical 
efficiency. It expresses the right aims ; and aithough v.ews 
may d.ffer on means, the suggestions at least provide the 
material for serious debate. 


*x * * 


Air Operators Confer 


While issues of air transport policy are being hotly 
debated by Government representatives at Chicago, arrange- 
ments have been made for another kind of International Air 
Conference, between airline operators, to be held, like the 
other, in the United States. The object of the consu:tations 
is to explore the poss.bjlities of establishing a world-wide 
associat.on of airline operators which woud ass.st in the 
development of internat.onal air transport. Colonel Edgar 
Gorreil, president of the Air Transport Association of 
America, will be meeting Dr Goedhuis, secretary-general 
of the International Air Traffic Association (IATA)—which, 
although both Pan-American Airlines and the Indian Tata 
Airlines are members, is generally known as the organisa- 
tion of European airline operators—and Mr Farey-Jones 
represent.ng the Conference of International Air Trans- 
port Operators (CIATO). The latter organisation, repre- 
senting airlines of ten different countries, was formed 
early th.s year to fill the gap caused by IATA’s virtual 
hibernation during the European occupation. IATA itself 
has a 25-years’ record of service to operaters and their 
public in promoting efficiency by co-ordinating time- 
tables, pooling facil.ties and interpreting existing air law 
and customs. Its representative wili clearly advocate the 
extension of IATA organisation, on the same non-political 
and non-cartel principies, to the world association. Such 
an organisation would be of great value to aviation, whether 
or not it will have a piace in any convention evo.ved from 
the Chicago haggling. In the ABC draft convention (The 
Economist, November 25th, page 695) it was suggested that 
freight and passenger rates should be fixed by associations 
of airline operators, but since then the final outcome has 
become even more difficult to guess, and the present con- 
sultations between existing organisations must be regarded 
as an entirely separate development. 


"* * * 
Tungsten 


On January 1, 1945, the Ministry of Supply will reduce 
its buying price for tungsten ore by 25 per cent to 75s. 
per long ton unit of tungstic-tr:oxide. The new price, like 
the old, will be on an f.o.b. basis for Empire ore and on an 
f.o.r, basis for Cornish ore. The domestic selling price, 
which is on a delivered-works-basis, will remain unchanged 
at 140s. per unit. This move is in line with that made by 
the United States Metals Reserve Company on April 30, 
1944, when, on the instruction of the War Production Board, 
it cancelled the production prem‘um of 6 dollars per short- 
ton unit (equivalent to one-quarter of the domestic price 
of 24 dollars) for domestic producers and reduced the buy- 
ing price abroad from 22.60 dollars to 16 dcl‘ars per short- 
ton unit. The Ministry of Supply, in announcing the new 
buying price, did not comment on the reasons wh'ch have 
led to the cut, but from an official United States War Pro- 
duction Board statement, published on March rst last, it 
is obvious that the lower price reflects the more favourable 
tungsten supply position of the United Nations. Under the 
influence of the high wartime prices, the outout of tung- 
sten ore outside China, which normaly supplies one-half 
of the world’s tungsten ore, but which has been virtually 
isolated since the closing of the Burma Road early in 1942, 
has been greatly increased. The United States, apart from 
its own increased production, has been able to obtain large 
supplies of tungsten ore from Latin-America, with Bolivia 
ranking first, while the British Ministry of Supply, at pre- 
sent the sole importer into this country, has, owing to the 
loss of Burma (which before the war supplied four-fifths of 
the tungsten output of the British Empire), succeeded in 
developing production on a considerable scale in Australia, 
New Zealand and some African Colonies. Production in 
Cornwall has not been impressive dur’ng the war, but there 
have been additional supplies from the Iberian Peninsula, 
especially Portugal. ‘ 

* . 
In the United States, wartime supplies have been large 
enough to meet current needs and to make possible the 
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accumulation of a Government reserve sufficient for more 
than one year’s needs. There are no official indications of 
stocks in the hands of the British M-n.stry of Supply, but 
the lowering of the price seems to suggest that these stocks, 
too, must be substantial. As in the not too far distant 
future supplies from Southern China and Burma may once 
again become available, there is no need to keep up pro- 
duction in the small producing regions by means of high 
prices, especially as many of the sources exploited dur.ng 
the war are producing at high production costs and will 
probably not be competitive in normal times. From this 
point of view the Ministry of Supply’s decision to lower 
its buying prices is certainly sound. The decision to main- 
tain the domestic United Kingdom price at the present 
basis, however, might be recons.dered. Apart from the fact 
that the present price of 140s. is about double the normal 
pre-war price, it is about one-sixth higher than the present 
selling price in the United States. Consumption of tung- 
sten for war purposes has fallen gradually since the summer 
of 1943, and the use of the alloying element in civilian 
products for exports may soon be permitted, especially since 
the pending exclusion of steel from the list of lend-lease 
supplies will make possible the resumption of exports of 
steel manufactures. There can be little justification for in- 
creasing the difficulties of the steel industry by keeping the 
price cr steel alloying elements above the comparative 
United States level. 
* * * 


° 


More Fiduciary Notes 


The Treasury has this week authorised an increase 
in the amount of the fiduciary issue of the Bank of England 
by £50,000,000 to £1,250,000,000 as from December 4th. 
The only feature in the latest movement in the growth 
of the fiduciary issue that redeems it from the humdrum 
succession of these steps is the fact that the increase, 
announced in Parliament on December 6th, should have 
been ante-dated to December 4th. This suggests that the 
expansion in the circulaton which set in after last week’s 
Bank return had been published got under way with un- 
expected vigour. That return showed a reserve of unissued 
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Date From To Weeks Date From To Weeks 
Sept. 5, °39 300 580 on Dec. 3, 42 880 950 18 


June 12, °40 580 630 40 
April 30, °41 630 680 46 
Aug. 30, °41 680 730 18 
Dec. 3, °41 730 780 13 
April 22, '42 180 830 20 
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April 14, °43 950 1,000 19 
Oct. 6, °43 1,000 1,050 25 
Dec. 7, °43 1,050 1,100 9 
Mar. 7, °44 1,100 1,150 13 
Aug. 1, °44 1,150 1,200 21 
Dec. 4, °44 1,200 1,250 18 


notes amounting to £10,717,000. This vanished rapidly, 
and by Wednesday of this week the unissued notes in the 
banking department of the Bank of England, even allow- 
ing for the £50,000,000 reinforcement of the fiduciary 
issue, stood at no more than £46,559,000. The Christmas 
holiday influence is making itself felt fairly early. There 
are fewer troops in the country, but this factor has been 
neutralised by a greater readiness to spend and by a slight 
increase in the volume of consumer goods on wh‘ch civilian 
purchasing power can be exercised. As will be seen from 
the appended table of war-time changes in the fiduciary 
issue, the expansionist trend has recently been fa rly steady. 
The last £150,000,000 increase covered exactly 52 weeks, 
while the previous £150,000,000 was spread over 53 weeks. 


* * * 


Tourist Organisation 


The expansion of tourist traffic in this country de- 
serves as much attention and careful thought as that of 
any other export industry. Although it was neglected before 
the war, its revenue amounted to around £30 million a 
year. Recent discussions suggest that the potentialities of 
the industry are now more fully recognised, and it is per- 
haps t'me to examine how far the Government has moved 
towards preparing the ground for its devel-pment after the 
war. So far no announcement has been made on policy, but 
the requirements of overseas v’sitors are being cons‘dered 
i connection with the Catering Wages Commission’s 
examination of the hotel and catering industry. Well quali- 
fied as the Com’‘ss’on is to handle cater’ng auestions, it is 
not so certain that it is competent to deal with the whole 
complex of tourist organisation. Catering, after all, is only 
one of the services used by the tourist. Evdently the 
Minister of Labour has realised the Commission’s unavoid- 
able limitations, for he has appointed as assessors to advise 
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the Commission experts in road, rail and air transport, 
shipp.ng and travel agencies. One of the reasons why Great 
Britain’s tourist trade lagged so far behind the practice and 
efficiency of other countries before the war was the absence 
of an adequate nationai tourist organisat.on. Such a body 
should be set up at the earliest opportunity. Although 
restrictions on tourism are likely to continue for some tume, 
many countries have made their post-war plans, and there 
is a danger that Great Britain may be left behind. The pro- 
vision of information and the detailed examination of foreign 
travellers’ requirements can only be undertaken by a 
specialist organisation. 


x * * 
Textile Modernisation 


Horrockses, Crewdson, a textile firm with interests 
in every branch of the trade except the finishing process, 
has declared a dividend of Io per cent for the year ended 
August 31, 1944, compar.ng with a dividend of 5 per cent 
for 1943 and 1942, and no payment at all for the preceding 
years, Trading profits at £187,000 are actually slightly lower 
than in the previous year, but EPT recoveries in respect 
of the company and its subsidiaries enable provision for 
EPT and deferred repairs to show a credit of £94,000. 
A Io per cent div-dend absorbs only £25,000 net, so that 
this year substantial transfers are made to general and other 
reserves and to a reserve against fluctuations of stock prices, © 
which the company is wisely building up in readiness for 
large post-war purchases of stock. The EPT windfall will 
not be repeated, and shareholders are warned that the 
company will become liable for income-tax in the current 
year. But this fortuitous high-watermark of the company’s 
wartime prosperity does raise the question of how it hopes 
to avert a return to pre-war slump when abnormal demand 
for cotton goods ends. The chairman, Mr Brooks, is clear 
that the company’s future lies along its trad‘tional lines of 
“high-class specialities and branded lines,” but that these 
shouid in future be produced “by the most efficient and 
modern methods.” Substantial reserves for modernising 
machinery have in fact been accumulated. There can be 
no quarrel with a policy of limited specialisation, but it 
is d'sturbing that the company should elect to restrict itself 
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is ? 





OF course you 
know the answer a 
to that in your own place,.but how much more could you 
tell the Ministry about your system for ensuring the utmost 
fuel efficiency? 

Only the constant personal vigilance of directors and 
managers can keep it fully keyed up anywhere. What have 
you to show for it all — anything that will bear com- 
parison with the following? 


AT A WIRELESS STATION savings 
of 8 per cent. were made in 
lighting and 14 per cent. in 
eleciric heating and power, 


in the matter of room temper- 
atures. 


BY NOT LIGHTING FOUNDRY 


together with substantial reduc- 
tions in coke consumption. 
These results were obtained 
through the co-operation of 
factory personnel in switching 
off unnecessary apparatus, 
through more careful stoking, 
and by a greater watchfulness 


FIRES in the morning and doing 
all pouring in the afternoon, by 
Operating heat treatment fur- 
naces in batches instead of 
continuously, and by regular 
removal of blackout, iron 
foundries have saved up to 25 
per cent. of their coal and gas. 


HOW THESE BULLETINS CAN HELP YOU. ‘the tatest specialized 


knowledge on almost every conceivable fuel subject is at your finger-tips 





in the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins — advice and help that ordinarily 
would have to be heavily fee’d. If you’ve mislaid your copies, apply 
now to the Regional office of the Ministry. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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to specialities without any attempt to justify this decision. 
The impression is not improved by the fact that the board 


appear to rely upon international co-operation as a bas.s 
for substantial exports from the British cotton industry 


* * x 


Argentine Railways—No Change 


The omnibus results for the eleven privately-owned 
Argentine railways, which include the seven British-owned 
lines, for the year ended June 30, 1944, show a very slight 
improvement on the previous year. Revenue totalled 525 
million pesos against working expenses of 430 million pesos, 
the comparable figures being 469 against 377. The working 
expense rat.o has actually increased from 80 to 82 per cent, 
but the large and significant rise in total turnover (about 
12 per cent) has put up net receipts from 92 to 95 million 
pesos. After charging 50 million pesos for renewals reserve 
and 85 million pesos for debenture services, the railways’ 
total deficit is 40 against 41.3 million pesos. This improve- 
ment is quite negligible on the year, and is only modest 
against even the worst results of the war period. No de- 
tailed conclusions can be drawn until the railways publish 
their individual accounts. It may come as a surprise to 
some that receipts have almost succeeded in keeping pace 
with rapidly spiralling costs. But it is clear that the work- 
ing expense ratio is far too high to allow proper provision 
for repairs and maintenance, let alone a fair return on the 
capital employed. Since, in present circumstances, there 
can be little hope of keeping costs down, the only solution 
is for the Argentine Government to permit a more effective 
increase in charges. As.long as the permitted charges are 
so low as to result in a large net deficit, no exchange con- 
cessions can avert eventual financial ruin. It is probable 
that the recently granted increase will do little more than 
keep pace with further rises in costs. 


x * 


Stock Exchange Statistics 


Shortage of staff is no doubt the explanation of the long 
delay in presenting the report of the Committee for General 
Purposes of the Stock Exchange for the year to March 24th 
last. Owing to this delay, the statistical information is more 
important than the report itself, most of which has long 
been public property. The volume of statistics is growing 
and their quality improving, but, again largely owing to staff 
problems, many of the figures are suggestive rather than 
informative, For instance, in the matter of bargains done, 
it has been the practice to publish the total given in to 
the marking authorities, but to record in the lists only onc 
mark at each price. Previously, a maximum of three was 
given at any one price. Under the old system, the number 
of marks recorded seems to have moved roughly parallel 
with the number received. Under the new, each of the two 
years has shown a rise in the number received but a fall 
in the number recorded. This presumably means that in a 
more active market, even minor fluctuations in price are less 
numerous than in a less active one. Another point of some 
interest is the change in nominal value and market valu- 
ation of the securities dealt in. Unfortunately, the records 
do not go back far ; only to 1931 for nominal values in the 
Official List and to 1937 for market valuation for those 
securities, and only to 1939 for either figure in the case of 
securities quoted in the Supplementary List. Between 1931 
and 1936 the nominal value of Official List stocks fell from 
£18,458 million to £17,375 million, to recover to £20,496 
million in 1944, the date of count being about end of March. 
There has been throughout a movement in the opposite 
direction in the number of shares of no par value, which 
are of course not included in the nominal value figures. The 
market valuation figure fell from March, 1937, when it 
showed a premium of 11 per cent over nominal value, to 
March, 1941, when a discount of 10.3 per cent was dis- 
closed. Since then it has risen continuously, and in March 
of this year a premium of 2.6 had been established. These 
figures are d'storted by the fact that the no par value shares 
are included in the valuation. The picture is largely condi- 
tioned by the volume of new issues by the Government. In 
the Supplementary List there has been a fall since 1939 in 
nominal values of some £644 million, or 35.5 per cent, and a 
much sharper decline in the number of no par value shares, 
while the market valuation has fallen by less than {£19 
million, or rather over I per cent. 
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Shorter Notes 


_ The Catering Wages Commission has given notice that 
it proposes to recommend to the Minister of Labour a 
Wages Board for workers in unlicensed hotels and boarding 
houses, including holiday camps and clubs and unlicensed 
workers’ hostels. 


*x- 


The .Agricultural Wages Board has decided to recom- 
mend to the county committees an increase of 5s. a week 
in the wage of adult male workers and an increase of 1d. 
per hour on overtime rates. The present minimum wage is 
£3 5s. The union, having had its claim for a £4 10s. mini- 
mum rejected by the Board, was asking for a “ substantial ” 
increase in the rate. 

x 


The Mining Association is; preparing a scheme for 
education and training in the coal industry, and is appoint- 
ing a director of recruitment at a salary of £2,000 a year. 
The object of the scheme, which would be worked in closz 
co-operation with the Education Authorities, is to increase 
the attractiveness of mining to new entrants and to offer 
opportunities of promotion to the highest technical and 
executive positions. 

* 


The Departmental Committee on Valuation (of . pro- 
perty) for Rates, appointed in 1938, has completed its 
report. It emphasises the need for uniformity in valuation 
and recommends that, when the assessment is increased by 
more than 15 per cent, individual] relief for hardship should 
be given. The subject of valuation is one of. great com- 
plexity ; a reform of present methods of assessment must 
be part and parcel of a rational housing policy. 


* 


The number of working days lost as a result of trade 
disputes during October was 233,000, compared with 
189,000 in the previous month and 160,000 in October, 
1943. About 61,000 workers were involved in. 225 disputes, 


and nearly half the total number of days lost is accounted 
for by the mining industry. A table in the Ministry of 
Labour Gazette shows that from January to October, 1944, 
an aggregate of 3,527,000 working days were lost, compared 
with 1,314,000 in October, 1943.: 


* 


The“ British Standards Handbook”* on building materials 
and components, promised as an appendix to the “ Housing 
Manual, 1944” (HMSO), has now been published. It con- 
tains the essential technical data from 164 Brit'sh Standards 
for materials, appliances and equipment used in building, 
published up to November 30th. A supplement will be 
published shortly containing additional spec’fications, and 
a new edition in about a year’s time. The handbook might 
well prove to be one of the most outstanding pieces of 
work of the British Standards Institution. Two things are 
of utmost importance to the fulfilment of the housing pro- 
gramme—speed of production and lowness of costs. The 
use of standard specifications for building units and com- 
ponents enables a considerable step to be made towards 
the achievement of both ends. 


* 


The Ministry of Supply has done an admirable job in 
producing the 12-page Glossary of Technical Terms Used 
in Flax Cultivation and Processing. Flax cultivation and 
processing on a large scale is a new wartime activity in this 
country, and it is understandable that there should have 
been confusion over its technical terms. The Ministry of 
Supply has now removed the excuse for ignorance in the 
future. This example might be followed by the publication 
of glossaries dealing with other industries, new and old. 
They would be an invaluable a‘d to people concerned in 
administering, discussing or merely commenting on various 
industries. The importance of such glossaries is undet- 
lined by the case the Earl De La Warr quotes in his fore- 
word to the booklet, that “in one case confusion about 
the meaning of the word ‘fibre’ has actually cost the tax- 
payer many thousands of pounds.” 

* British Standards for Building Materials and Components. 
British Standards Handbook No. 3. British Standards Institu- 
tion. 317 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS LIMITED 


LICENSING PLANNING BILL 
MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S ADDRESS 


The fifty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the ordinary stockhoiders of this 
company was held at the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, on the 7th instant, under the 
presidency of Mr Arthur Mitchell. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, after paying a 
tribute to the company’s staff and work- 
people, said: The brewing trade can never 
be accused in this war of taking up a “non 
possumus ” attitude in face of difficulties. 
Under great stress the output of beer has 
been maintained at the 1939 standard bar- 
relage basis imposed early in the war and 
later realised as necessary for the needs of 
the country. Difficulties are being faced in 
regard to our malt production, but these 
may be alleviated to a certain degree if we 
can get the necessary amount of labour. 


SUPPLY OF HOPS 


The supply of hops also is giving us 
cause for grave concern. The acreage under 


cultivation in this country is tco low under. 


present conditions and the position that the 
trade finds itself in at the present time is 
that stocks will only last until October, 
1945. The additional acreage necessary to 
produce the full quantity required in this 
country would not be large and would, in 
our opinion, not endanger the food position 


of the country. This is an urgent matter: 


and should be put in hand at once because 
the grower has to get his land ready for 
planting almost immediately. 

The Minister of Food recognises the con- 
sequences of a shortage, for he is reported 
in The Times of September 21, 1944, to 
have said: “Hops are one of the crops 
which we cannot do without, because we 
must keep up our beer supplies for the 
troops, for the dock workers, and those who 
work in the factories and on the land.” 

The problem of supplies of beer to our 
fighting men abroad has received further 
attention recently, and the. brewing trade 
has been asked to increase its overseas sup- 
plies substantially. It means curtailing 
supplies for home consumption, but we feel 
confident the public at home will not mind 
that when they know their sacrifices are for 
the benefit of their fighting comrades. 


NATIONALISATION 


Nationalisation is in the air. I have givén 
this matter very careful consideration with 
regard to our own trade. Through the 
courtesy of the Home Secretary, to whom 
I am very grateful, I was allowed to visit 
Carlisle, together with members of my 
board and others. I congratulate the State 
Management Districts Council on the efforts 
they have made under favourable conditions 
to put that small part of England in order 
as far as public houses are concerned, and 
I want to say at once that the system 
appears to us to be very well managed. At 

same time in justice to ourselves I must 
say I found nothing that we had not already 
accomplished, and in several cases very 
much improved upon with regard to con- 
struction of the houses, catering facilities, 
and above all the amenities we offer to our 
customers. 

For this reason I am definitely opposed 
‘o nationalisation of the brewing trade. 
tivate enterprise can give customers much 

tter service in every way by the policy 
which we have pursued for a number of 
years, 

A most important happening this year 
for the trade was the publication of the 
Morris Committee’s report, or to g've it its 
Official title, the Report of the Committee 
on War Damaged Licensed Premises and 
Reconstruction. 

his committee was apvointed to consider 
how the provision of licensed houses in 


place of those damaged or destroyed by 
enemy action should be planned with due 
regard to local requirements and in har- 
mony with proposals for redevelopment and 
reconstruction. 

The brewing trade as a whole warmly 
welcomed the report, feeling that if the 
recommendations were implemented they 
would be the means of licences being re- 
distributed simply and easily according as 
the needs arose in connection with new 
development or reconstruction. 

The Bill designed to give effect to its 
recommendation was recently introduced in 
the House by the Home Secretary and is 
called the Licensing Planning (‘Temporary 
Provisions) Bill. This Bill appears to be 
an honest attempt to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Morris report. I do not 
desire at this stage to attempt any detailed 
comment on it, but there are several points 
on which the language of the Bill is not so 
clear as we would wish, and I hope they 
may be satisfactorily cleared up before it 
becomes law. ’ 


COMPENSATION FUND LEVY 


There are two points, however, on which 
I feel bound to comment. During the time 
in which the Act will be current—it is 
limited to five years from the end of the 
present emergency —the Compensation 
Fund Levy will be entirely suspended in 
all areas (called “ licensing planning areas ”) 
working under its provisions. 

The clause which effects this change is 
more equitable than one contained in the 
recent Town and Country Planning Act 
which allows, in certain circumstances, the 
Compensation Fund provided by the trade 
itself, to be raided for the purpose of public 
improvement. 

It is true that this provision is to be 
found in exactly the same words in earlier 
Housing Acts. Brewers have always main- 
tained it to be a most unjust proceeding 
that this fund should be in any way diverted 
from its original purpose. 


CLUBS AND ** BOTTLE SHOPS” 


The second point in regard to the 
Licensing Planning Bill to which I would 
especially draw attention is the omission of 
any reference to clubs and “bottle shops.” 
The Morris Report stated “that the 
schemes for the planned distributicn of 
facilities for the supply of intoxicating liquor 
in reconstruction areas may be vitiated if 
registered clubs are allowed to be set up 
without any more control than that afforded 
by the existing law,” and they recommend 
that “cons‘deration should be given to the 
effect on redistribution of licensed premises 
of the legal position of clubs and of licences 
granted under Section 111 (1) of the Licens- 
ing (Consolidation) Act, 1910.” The Bill 
deals only with the redistribution of justices’ 
licences, with the result that a scheme 
which may be perfectly designed in the 
public interest to provide adequate licens- 
ing facilities, may be completely upset by 
the appearance of clubs and “ bottle shops ” 
which are not subject to the same super- 
vision and control as public houses. It is 
to be sincerely hoped this very serious 
defect may be remedied before the Bill 
becomes an Act. 

I feel ‘sure that the brewing trade in 
general will take full advantage of the years 
of grace under the Licensing Planning Bill 
and work in a friendly spirit of co-overation 
with those who are aiming at redevelopment 
and reconstruction. Even after that period 
it is to be hoped that the trade will not 
pause, but continue on until such time as 
there are no redundant or badly constructed 
licensed houses in, the country. That is a 
process which may require a number of 
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years to complete, but the quicker it can 
be accomplished the better. 

When 1 entercd the trade this was the 
one problem that it seemed most necessary 
to deal with, and to meet this we have 
persistently endeavoured to give to our 
customers, houses worthy of them in which 
to spend their hours of recreation. 

I have heard it said that customers of 
licensed houses liked the small, inconve- 
nient, “hole and corner” places of the 
past. In my experience of the licensed 
trade, and having been in close touch with 
our customers through the company’s 
managerial system of trading, I can honestly 
say this is all “stuff and nonsense,” as far 
as the younger generation is concerned. 


SIZE OF PUBLIC HOUSES 


The Morris Report dealt fairly ex- 
haustively with the size of public houses of 
the future, and finally recommended that in 
general the needs of the public would be 
better met by a reasonable number of 
moderate sized, well built, well equipped 
houses, than by a small number of éstab- 
lishments of excessive dimensions, though 
they recognised that there is also scope for 
some large premises catering especially for 
recreation and social functions. 

We have built all types, being influenced 
solely by local requirements. This is indeed 
the guiding principle of the matter and it 
is undesirable that any national or central 
body should attempt to lay down a stereo- 
typed plan for a public house. The needs 
of the localities can best be judged by those 
directly concerned. I have the utmost sym- 
pathy with the Morris Committee’s plea 
for well-designed buildings of architectural 
merit—and your company can furnish many 
examples—and I say, in all sincerity, may 
Heaven defend us from having the mass- 
produced public house inflicted on this 
England of ours. 

The country is spending millions in 
educating the people, and is definitely 
pledged to a higher standard of living. We 
should be lacking in our part if we did not 
continue to provide the public with suitable, 
convenient, spacious and _ comfortable 
houses, in accordance with this movement. 


BOARD'S PROGRAMME OF IMPROVEMENTS 


It will be realised that this company has 
done much in the past to improve licensed 
houses. In this we have received much 
guidance and encouragement from the 
Licensing Justices of the areas in which we 
trade, and in particular from the Birming- 
ham Licensing -Justices whose past chair- 
man, Mr George A. Bryson, one of the 
most enlightened magistrates in the coun- 
tury, has now retired, having served the City 
of Birmingham with marked distinction over 
a long period. There are, however, oppor- 
tunities for developing and expanding the 
board’s policy. There is a big programme 
of redistribution and rebuilding ; there is 
a wide field for still further improvement 
in the construction and interior planning of 
a public house and an extension of all the 
services which our licensed houses have 
provided. 

Your board is fully conscious of the 
opportunities and claims of the future and 
when we get back to times of peace we 
shall be prepared to meet all the demands 
which may be made on us. 

From what I have said it will be apparent 
that the future will provide ample scope for 
the managing directors and staff who will 
be controlling our business in the years to 
come. We have achieved much in our time 
but much still remains to be done. Young 
men entering our trade in the post-war era 
should be stirred by the great opportunities 
for the exercise of their initiative, their 
enterprise and their ability. I have firm 
faith in the future of the industry and look 
forward to the post-war years with great 
confidence provided we are treated in a 
just and equitable manner. The ideals of 
reconstruction. redevelopment and improve- 
ment have gripped the imagination of the 
brewine trade. 

Dr Harold Thwaite seconded the adop- 
tion of the renort and accounts, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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AERONAUTICAL AND 
GENEKAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 14 PER CENT 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Aeronauucal and Genera Instruments, 
Limitea, was heid, on the 7th instant, at 
8, Cieveiana Row, London, S.W. 

Mr W. MccClewand, CB, OBE, MIEE, 
the chairman, presiaed. 

The touow.ng 1s the statement by the 

circuated with the report and 
accounts : 

I have pleasure in presenting the report 
and accounts for this the e.ghth anaual 
general meeting cf the company. 

Your company, which has cecome well 
known as “ AGI,” has continued to devote 
the greater part of its activities to the 
furtherance o« the war effort, and produc- 
tion of a very specialised character has been 
maintained at a high rate, with results much 
appreciated by the various Government 
departments concerned. 

Dealing w-.th the accounts, the balance- 
sheet shows but little change ; fixed assets 
are again adequately written down and 
general reserve stands at 47,500. ‘Lhe profit 
and loss account shows that the profits, 
after providing for all expenses,. mainten- 
ance, and excess profits tax, are slightly 
increased from £28,930 for last year to 
£29,527 for this year. Provision of £3,750 
is again made for depreciation, wh/le taxa- 
tion has necessitated the heavy provision of 
£47,000. 

The report of the directors and the 
appropriation of profits account do not call 
for special comment beyond a reference to 
the amount of £3,750 proposed to be pro- 
vided again for general reserve, and to the 
recommendation for a small increase in 
dividend. Each of the trading subsidiaries 
has again operated successfully, and after 
payment of EPT has made small net profits 
which have been carried forward in the 
accounts of the respective companies. 

Plant and machinery have again been 
maintained at high efficiency. 


FAVORABLE PEACE-TIME PROSPECTS 


The company’s production is still mainly 
in the war effort, but the recent great 
achievements of the Allied Forces have 
brought the termination of hostilities in 
Europe much nearer, so that active con- 
sideration is now being given to the change- 
over from war to peace conditions. In this 
connection your company 'is in a very 
favourable position, first due to its intimate 
association with the radio industry since 
1922; its subsidiary, Radio Instruments, 
Limited, and especially its trade mark 
“RL,” being weil known throughout the 
industry for specialised components. As a 
result of the experience gained during the 
war new types of existing components will 
be made available, together with additional 
radio products recently developed for the 
broadcasting and television trades. 

Your company’s second great advantage 
lies in its wide experience of instrument 
production, which results in a range of 
instruments from sadio communication 
receivers to mass-produced radio com- 
ponents, from large transmitters to delicate 
electrical standards, from complex training 
equipment to the simple demands of the 
schoolroom, from surveying instruments to 
lens-making and cameras. With these two 
advantages, and as a result of sustained 
endeavour for many years (two of our sub- 
sidiaries are respectively 46 and 64 years 
old), your directors look to the post-war 
years with justifiable and profound con- 
fidence. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


In conclus‘on, your directors desire again 
to refer to the cordial relations which con- 
tinue to exist between the management and 
the employees of the company and to the 
heavy demands made upon the staff and 


workpeople. The shareholders will wish 
to join with your directors in their appre- 
ciation and thanks for the great support the 


employees have given in each of the com- 
Panys tactories. Wuring the year two 
further awards of the British Empire Medal: 
have been received by the company’s em- 
ployees as an ackncowiedgment of their 
efforts in the national interests. 

Your directors regard the results of the 
company’s operations for the year under 
review as satisfactory, and recommend a 
total dividend of 14 per cent., less income- 
tax. Of this, an interim dividend of 6} per 
cent., less income-tax, was paid in July 
last, which you are asked to confirm, 
together with a final dividend of 7} per 
cent., less income-tax, to be paid forthwith. 

The report was adopted and the payment 
of the final dividend as recommended was 
approved. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


EFFECT QF LABOUR SHORTAGE 


The ordinary general meeting of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in 
London, Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The accounts of the 
subsidiary, New Consolidated Gold Fields, 
Limited, show a gross profit from dividends, 
realisations, etc., of £1,053,417, compared 
with £978,425 last year. Conditions in the 
market have again afforded: opportunities 
for profitable realisations and our revenue 
from dividends and interest shows an im- 
provement over last year’s figure. Provision: 
is made for a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share 
(124 per cent.), less tax, which will leave 
£244,838 to carry forward, against £269,937 
brought forward from last year. The pay- 
ment of this dividend will enable the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, to pay a similar dividend and 
again carry forward £9,673. : 

The gilt-edged investments are higher by 
£50,000 and shares in companies lower by 
£185,000. At the date of the accounts, 544 
per cent. of the cost, and 71 per cent. of the 
value, of the investments was in gold shares. 
Net liquid assets, including g'lt-edged 
securities, stand at over £2.500.000, which 
is approximately the same figure as in the 
previous year. 


OPERATIONS ON WITWATERSRAND 


The scale of operations on the Witwaters- 
rand has been still further restricted by 
the war-time shortage of labour and stores, 
and the tonnage of ore crushed and output 
of gold have again declined. Development 
in the producing mines was continued on the 
reduced scale of the previous year, but, in 
spite of lower charges on this account, 
working costs have again increased, result- 
ing not only in a diminution of working pro- 
fits, but in an increase in the pay limit. 
This latter factor, together with the low 
rate of development, has brought about a 
further shrinkage in the available ore re- 
serves. 


As a considerable period must elapse 
under the best conditions before new mines 
can be brought to production, it is of 
supreme importance that the resumption on 
the development essential to prevent a 
further decline in the scale of operations 
should not be long delayed, and the use of 
the capital and plant necessary for the pur- 
pose should be permitted at the earliest 
possible time. The gold mining industry is 
an essential factor in the prosperity of the 
Union of South Africa, which, in turn, pro- 
vides a most valuable export market for 
Great Britain. Taxation stands at a high 
level, the necessity for which is recognised 
in war-time, but which will inevitably have 
a restrictive effect on the future develop- 
ment of the industry if substantial relief is 
not given in due course. 

The report was adopted. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF 
SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing, being the torty-third annual meeting 
Or tne svocxnolacrs o: Anscus brewery, 
Limited, was held, on the 5th instant, at 
Birmingham. . 

Mr A. E. Wiley (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, after referring to the 
loss they had susta.ned through the death 
of the late chairman, Lt.-Cplonel Fairhurst, 
in January last, said: The profit on trading 
for the year is £,1,234,465 and can be com- 
pared with £1,215,268 for the previous 
year, showing an increase of £19,197. There 
is also an increase in the amount of income 
from taxation certificates and investments, 
etc., making the total increase in profits 
£25,467. The directors’ recommendations 
are that the dividend distributions shall 
remain at the same level as last year and 
that the appropriation to properties reserve 
shall also be kept at the same amount of 
£100,000. On this occasion, instead of 
making any addition to the general reserve, 
£75,000 is being added to reserves for con- 
tingencies and a further £20,000 is _allo- 
cated to deferred taxation. The total sum 
contributed to the National Exchequer 
by the Ansell ‘group of companies in respect 
of their operations during the year will 
not be less than £9,000,000. 


STRONG RESOURCES 


While the liquid position is very satis- 
factory, it is not surplus to the company’s 
needs, for it will be understood that as a 
result of war-time restrictions, much expen- 
diture requiring to be made in repairs and 
renovation has been postponed, although 
provision has been made in the accounts. 
It is impossible for me to give any indica- 
tion as to when we shall be able to con- 
tinue our pre-war policy of building new 
licensed houses and bringing up to date 
the older properties. 


Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (joint managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The chairman has asked me to give you the 
position as to malt supplies for the future 
which has been causing us, along with 
the brewing trade generally, considerable 
anxiety. For several seasons past, the malt- 
sters have been short of labour, and in spite 
of extending their operations into the 
warmer months of the year, which is detri- 
mental to the quality of the malt, but con- 
sidered justifiable in the emergency, the 
stocks have gradually fallen to a dangerous 
level and the production of malt for some 
time has been less than the demand. The 
Government is fully aware of the position 
and rather late in the season has directed 
some labour into the industry, but due to 
the insufficiency and in many cases the un- 
suitability, the serious shortage of labour 
still continues, with the inevitable result 
that unless further steps are taken to 
remedy the situation, there will have to be 
a curtailment in beer supplies next summer. 
The longer the delay the greater the num- 
ber of men that will be required to restore 
the situation. 


BEER FOR FORCES 


With regard to beer for the Forces, we 
have recently, along with other brewers, 
sent malt to Italy and Belgium to be brewed 
there for the troops. This method appears 
to us to be a much mere practical one than 
that of sending beer in bottles to implement 
the Prime Minister’s instruction that the 
troops must have more beer. Your company, 
together with the whole brewing trade, are 
unanimous in their enthusiastic desire to 
contribute in the most practical way the 
large quantities required, but this will be 
entirely dependent uvon a_ continuous 
supply of non-returnable bottles and cases. 


The report was adopted. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 
BRITISH TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 
LORD WARDINGTON.ON RESTORATION OF EXPORTS 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of London and South America, Limited, 
will be held on Tuesday, the 19th instant, 
at 6-8, ‘Lokcnnouse Yaru, Lonaon, E.C. 

The following is an extract trom the 
address by the chairman, the Right. Hon. 
Lord Wardington, on the report of the 
directors and the baiance-sheet tor the year 
ended Septemcver 30, 1944, circulated to 
stockholaers. 

The general economic panorama in Latin 
America during the year covered by our 
accounts has not varied. 

The banking situation remains sound, 


with earnings sustained by the continued’ 


high level of activity in inter-American 
commerce as well as in internal business, 
including the national manufacturing 
industries. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The position thus outlined is reflected in 
our batance-sheet figures which total 
£128,908,805, amd exceed last year’s by 
£13,734,000. ‘This increase is more than 
accounted tor on the liabilities side under 
the heading Current and Deposit Accounts, 
etc., which have risen by £15,000,000 to 
£1085261,000. The increase has been spread 
fairly evenly amongst our offices in the 
different countries. B&is payable at 
4,954,000 are less than last year’s figure by 
£109,000, and confirm my remarks of pre- 
vious years regarding the tendency under 
war conditions for branches’ drawings on 
head office to take the form of mail trans- 
fers. Acceptances on account of customers 
at £2,433,000, and Bills for Collection on 
account of Customers at £10,319,000, show 
reductions on the corresponding figures of 
last year of £116,000 and £955,000 respec- 
tively, resulting in both cases from the re- 
striction on imports into Latin American 
countries. 

In regard to the employment of the funds 
under our care, cash in hand, at bankers 
and at call amounts to £57,174,000, com- 
pared with £37,735,000 a year ago, and re- 
presents nearly 53 per cent. of current and 
deposit accounts, etc. British Government 
securities at £4,818,000 exceed last year’s 
figure by £344,000, while a reduction of 
£320,000 is shown in foreign government 
securities and other investments to 
£4,635,000. Bills receivable at £15.387,000 
are less by £258,000, and advances and 
other accounts at £30.412.000 are also lower 
by £4,319.000, due to the smaller financial 
fequirements of our business friends. Fur- 
ther sales of redundant bank premises have 
reduced this asset by £76,000 to £2,301,000. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


After considering the balance-sheet items, 
which exhibit a very high degree of strength 
and liquidity but a reduction in the more 


profitable assets, you will not be surprised 
to see from the d.reciors’ report that the 
year’s profit after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts and for legal reserves in 
South Ame.ica shows omy a smail reauc.uon 
at £647,107, which, with the balance of 
£179,433 brought forward from last year, 
makes an available total of £826,541 against 
£831,833 a year ago. This result, 1 feel, 
will be regarded as very satisfactory in the 
circumstances. The interim dividend of 2 
per cent. paid in June last absorbed 
£80,800, and transfers to contingency and 
taxation reserves amounting to £404,000 
have been made. The directors now recom- 
mend a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
amounting to £161,600, payable Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, making 6 per.cent. for the 
year, subject to income-tax, and leaving a 
balance of £180,141 to be carried forward 
in profit and loss account. 


THE FUTURE 


Although Latin America has shared 
relatively in world intlation, this has been 
due mainly to the temporary factor ot 
disequilibrium in oversea trade. It is 
reasonable to assume that the large accumu- 
lated balances in doilars and sterling will 
be liquiaated gradually as soon as it is pos- 
sible once again to purchase goods for im- 
port. This, in turn, should reverse the in- 
flationary trend itself so that, given careful 
control of the monetary situation and espe- 
cially economy in national expenditure, 
Latin América should be ia a comparatively 
good position to face post-war economic 
changes. 

Recent local market tendencies resulting 
from the belief that the war in Europe 1s 
reaching its end confirm the view that the 
movement in price levels will be one of the 
chief problems to be faced in Latin 
America’s adjustment to post-war condi- 
tions. The transition period which may 
shortly confront us will, therefore, be one 
requiring especial care in many directions, 
such as in assessing the values of collateral, 
etc., and you may rest assured that your 
directors and officials will continue to 
exercise that constant vigilance necessary to 
preserve the bank’s sound position. 


VITAL EXPORT TRADE 


At this most crucial period of Britain’s 
mercantile history, the question of restoring 
our vital export trade looms so predomin- 
antly in current discussions that !itt!e com- 
ment from me is needed. We are told that 
we must increase our exports up to 50 per 
cent. over the pre-war Il vel if our normal 
standard of living is to be maintained, yet 
the seriousness of the present position and 
the very great leeway which has to be made 
up are amply demonstrated by the recent 
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official figures showing that, in fact, the 
totai value of British exporis feil between 
1938 and 1943 by about 50 per cent., those 
to the valuable Latin American markets 
falling by 38 per cent. 

Whilst the denudation of the Latin 
American import markets was common 
knowledge, the many different lines of 
goods actually required were not so well 
known, and this gap your bank recently 
endeavoured to fill by issuing a brochure 
dealing in considerable detail with post- 
war prospects for British trade in South and 
Central America. 


LOCAL \ ARKETS EAGER FOR GOODS 

Adv:ces from our branches clearly indi- 
cate that Latin American markets generally 
are eager to obtain renewed supplies of 
goods from the United Kingdom as soon 
as may be possible, but British industry’s 
ability to respond to this demand continues 
to be largely circumscribed by ex:sting con- 
trois unavoidable owing to the paramount 
aim of winning the war. Nevertheless, it is 
most essential that British gocds should not 
be placed in oversea markets in quantities 
that are too few or too late to establish a 
solid rehabilitation of our export trade, and 
British industry now urgently awaits the 
Government’s plans fcr a sustained and 
determined drive. 

The aim must be maximum co-operation 
with minimum control. Elucidation of 
future Lend-Lease policy is especially im- 
portant, and I may say that, in the case of 
Latin America, there appears opportunity 
for both the United States and the United 
Kingdom to share side by side in trade 
expansion because of the elimination of com- 
petition from the Axis Powers, particularly 
Germany, who before the war had cap- 
tured so large a part of the Lotin American 
import markets through methods which are 
notorious. Moreover, other European in- 
dustrial countries subjected to German 
occupation, which formerly helped to supply 
the Latin American import markets, will of 
necessity not be in a position to participate 
for some time to come. 


E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY: 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of this com- 
pany was held, on the 5th instant, in 
London, Commander Oliver Locker- 
Lampson, CMG, DSO, MP, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the board circulated with the report 
and accounts:—The year we are reviewing 
must be regarded as a satisfactory one. The 
turnover was £12,934 higher than that of 
the. previous year, and the net profit of 
£29.108 represents an incr¢ase of £3.405. 

We are now more than half-way through 
the current year, and the sales so far are 
higher compared with those of the cor- 
respending period of the past year, and 
during recent months the supply position 
has shown a slight improvement. The profit 
available for distribution is £32,176, and 
the directors recommend a dividend of 73 
per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has been in abundant 
supply in the money market this week. Following the turn of 
the month and the payment of the War Loan dividend, the banks 
have become keen buyers of bills. The market, for its part, has 
had comparatively few bills to pay for, owing to the exceptionally 
heavy official application for Treasury bills af last week’s tenders. 
These official requirements caused the total applications to rise 
to the record level of £232,440,000 and, consequently, the 
market syndicate’s allotment fell from 30 to 23 per cent. The 
banks had £120,000,000 to pay against TDR’s this week. This 
went against effective maturities of slightly under’ £70,000,000. 
The Bank return shows an increase of £14,157,000 in the circula- 
ton. This is accompanied by a fall of £47,515,000 in Government 
s¢curities, but this allows for the £50,000,000 transferred to the 
Issue department in connection with the rise in the fiduciary 
ssue. These movements have left bankers’ deposits at 
£181,558,000, which is £25,403,000 down on the week. 





MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
November 30th and De-ember 7th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 3-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
muna between November 30th and December 7th. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mai! transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2004. Syria. p. 8-81.85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 

Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 82-8456 (buying); Uruguay. 
17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between November 30th 
and Daceinber 7th. 

134-1844. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 1 
Belgian Conge. Francs 1764-3. China National $3-34. Iran. Ri. 128-130. 


mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
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Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whicb 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Nov. Nov. Cc. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
| 29 30 2 4 5 


Cents 
4023 § 


Cents | Cents 
h 4024§ | 40248 
89-625 | 89-625 | 89-625 | 89-680 | 89-875 | 89-810 | 89-875 


Cents 
| 
| 

Sree 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 AS 
| 


4024 § 


Cents 
4024 § 


Cents 
4023§ 


Cents 
4024 § 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24 -88* | 24-88" | 24-88% | 24 -88* 
Rio de Janeiro. 5°19 5-19 5-19 5°19 5-19 5°19 5-19 
Lisbon ....... 4-09 4-09 | 4-09 
Barcelona..... | 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholin .... | 23°85 | 23°85 23°85 > “85 | 23°85 | 23°85 | 23-85 
| | 


* Official Buying Rate 29- 78. t Free F Rate. § bid. 


INVESTMENT 
ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 | 4-09 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928= 100) Average Yields 


Group and Number 
of Securities 


Nov. | July | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
| 30, | 25, | 31, | 28, 30, ; 31, 28, 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1944 


24% Consols (1) ...... 
Home Corpns. (4)..... 
Ind. Debs. (42) ....... 
Ind. Pref. (101)....... 


Banks & Discount (10). | 117- 
Insurance (10)........ 107 


3-06 
27 
2 
“20 


“72 


WR 


Building Mats. (6) .... 
Cen 
Electrical Mfg. (13)... 
SR EUCGCSee sks en eu 


109 
171 
104 
73 
104 
8&6 
77 

| 89 
156 


eee 
Total Productive (90). . . 
Home Rails (4) ....... 
Total Distributive (28) . 
Brews. & Dists. (20). . 140: 
Total Miscellaneous (40) i 83- 
industrials — 

(All Classes) (158). . | 76. 
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*“‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


Total Security Indices 


; Corres. 
Bargains | {—— ss 
in S.E Dav 


List” 1943 | 30 Ord. | 20Fixed | Old 
si | shares* Int.t Consols 


Shares 


| % 

4,163 112- 137-0 3°05 

4,984 | 112: 136 -9 3-05 

5,352 112- 136-8 3-04 

4.290 | 122- 136-8 3-05 
63 | 


, 112-5 136 8 3-05 


* July 1, 1935= 100. + 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: Tey 116 9 


Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 
owest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Money 


£ £ £ 
280,000 277,200 ose 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 789. 


Week ending 
December 9, 1944 


Ta Shareholders only .............+--00- 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
1,427,807,150 1,408,868,500 
1,565,844,385 1,541,094,096 


eee ee ry 


Destination* 


Brit. Emp. 
U.K. ex. U.K. 


Nature of Borrowing* 


Foreign 
Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ ‘ £ £ 
1944... 1,405,856,585 2,756,981 254,934 1,400,860,250 3,081,414 4,926,836 
1943... 1,537,786,992 2,668,427 638,677 1,529,310,031 2,127,701 9,656,364 


* Conversions excluded. t+ Includes Government issues to Nov. 29, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


New York 


(WaEaty AVERAGES) (1935-36 = 100) 


Nov. Nov. Nov. 
15, 22, 29, 
1944 1944 1944 


108-4 {| 103-6 104-6 105-0 
106-8 | 103-8 105-4 106 -8 
40 Utilities........... 85-0 93-5 (c), 91-4 91-7 92-2 


93-6 (a)| 105-7 101-8 | 102-7 103-1 
4-84 (0)} 4-43 4-79 | 4-73 4-73 





37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a) 
SEG 65554 0sseuex 88 -9 (a) 


419 Stocks ........00. 
Av. yield %f......... 


+ Common Stocks. 


(a) Feb. 9. (0) May 3. 


(c) October 18. 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 CoMMON Stocks 


pone SSS 


1944 Average Transactions I 1944 


' 
Nov. 23... | Holiday Holiday Nov. =? A-® 
— 125-6 | 678,000 i ee a 
68 25... 125 -6 | 358,000* i]s» 


1944: ‘High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


COST OF LIVING INDEX 
__(July, 1914=200) _ 
| 


| 
| Clothing 


Average | Transactions 
125-9 738,000 
125-8 868,000 
126 . 1,161,000 


First Day of 
Month Food Rent 


Other All 
Items Items 


Fuel and 
Light 





Weights : | 7 at 2 | $ 


Sept., 1939 ...... | 138 208 182 
1940 ...... | 166 295 212 219 
iia | 166 380-385 | 228 230 
eons 160 395-400 | 240 265 

Sue 166 | 345 244 


Ps and 166 345 244 
IE | 168 340-345 | 244 
aeceeEe 168 | 164 | 340-345 244 
epee | 169 164 345 | 263 
eee | 168 164 345 263 
Sllloese | 168 | 164 | 345-350] 264 





Mi inistry of Labour Gazette. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Sour ce: 


Average price per Ib. at 
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Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1939 | 1944 1944 
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Source : Ministry of Labour Ga Gazette. 


The “ Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended November 29th. The com- 


ond 
& 
i 
e 


plete index (1935 = 
materials 185.5. 


United Maritime Board.—The first meeting of the United 
Maritime Executive Board is taking place in Washington. This 
Board was established by international agreement among mem- 
bers of the United Nations as a result of a conference held in 
London in July and August of this year, and will be responsible 
for co-ordinating United Nations’ shipping during the period 
between the termination of hostilities with Germany and the 
defeat of Japan. The purposes of the meeting of the Board are 
to adopt machinery, and make plans which will permit it to 
come into operation promptly when Germany is defeated. The 
Board will have before it the report of the Planning Committee 
which completed its meetings in London in October. Repre- 
sented at the meeting are the Governments of the United States, 
United. Kingdom, Belgium, Canada, Greece, Netherlands. 
Norway, and Poland. 


Post-war Grocery Report.—The National Association of 
Multiple Grocers has issued its views on post-war policy for 
the grocery and proyision trades. It stresses the desirability of 
efficient distribution and consumers’ freedom of choice of shop. 
The need for continued food control is recognised, and it suggests 
that improvements in the quality of goods should take place 
simultaneously with the increase in supplies. The Association 
approves the Government’s intention to abandon the licensing 
of shops when supplies are again adequate. 


London’s Fire Insurance.—For the purpose of assessing the 
contributions payable by insurance companies and underwriters 
at Lloyd’s towards the expense of maintaining the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, a return is issued each year by the London County 


100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw 


Council showing the sums insured against fire on property in 


the County of London. Figures for 1942 have just been made 
available and disclose a total insurance in force of nearly. £2,279 


(Continued on page 790) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 2, 1944, total 
ordinary revenue was £67,570,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £171,884,000 and 
no issues to sinking funds. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations £9,329,408, the de- 
ficit accrued since April Ist is £2,227,605,000 
against £2,203,591,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 



































ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
‘ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


a4 - 











Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 































































































Be cs) 
Revenue mate, April /— | Week | Week 
1944-45, 5 fo [ended | ended 
' | Dec. | Dec. - —_ 
| 4, 2, , H 
| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY | a | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax... ./1300000! 454,071) 533, 704| 6, 583 15,205 
a 80,000} 17,791) 15, 1438] 600! 575 
Estate, etc., 
Duties....... ; 100,000} 65,989 nai 1,650; 2,025 
Stamps........ 19,000} 12,120 9.511 ws | 28S 
N.D.C 500,000 21,129! 22,650 326 7170 
Ws <5.0-0.0::0 ’ 332, 1334) 336,882] 7,940! 8,279 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000} 239 146)... | 
Total Inld. Rev. 2000000! 903. 1612] 989, 802! 17, 099) 27,099 




















564,900! 371, 5951 392,142! 16,318} 14,072 
er 472 ,900| 328, si 344 »710) 5, 936) 20,910 


Total Customs &l 








Excise....... 1037800 699,685 736,852) 22,254) 34,982 
Motor Duties...} 27,000! 5,253| 5,433) 125! 

P.O. (Net Re- 
Ceipts)....,s aoe | sate ee fem 
WirelessLicences} 4,850). 2,690} 2,740] 500 
Crown Lands. . .| 800 710; 720) 70 

Receipts from o 
Sundry Loans} 7,350} 4,410) 5,101 1,687 
Miscell. Receipts! 2, 131 3, 231 


24, 000) 55 53, 099) 61, ne 


3101800|1669519 1802064} 








Total Ord. Rev. 41,609) 67,570 


| 


78 650 1,950] 2,000 


TIRED s ovvesarcc ~1- paaaerapeanespenerng 43 — 69,510 


+ ———— 














SELF-BALANCING| 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370 








74,550 



















| Issues out of the 

| Exchequer to meet 
| payments 

| (£ thousands) 









Esti- | 
mate, | April 
1944-45) 1 
to to 
Dec. Dec. 


| 4, 2, 
| 1943 | 1944 | 





Expenditure April | week | Week 
ended | ended 


Dec. | Dec. 
> 2, 
1943 | 1944 





ORDINARY | | | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt .. .| 420,000) 272,772) 294, 289) 27,988) 24,405 
Payments to N. | 

Ireland...... 9,000} 5,004) 5, 316 332 


OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,000) 3,850) 3, eae 9 


436,000 000 281, 627 303, 527| 28,400) 24,414 
-/5501399]3582437 [3716813)117346 147470 


RU soa sasecus 5937399 3864064|4020339|145746 171884 


DELF-BALANCING|— - | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.! 112,370] 74,550) 78 - 1,950: 






































2,000 


WOM cca sc0ines penenean foseoesarooe|arsees 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘Total Supply Services’’) instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 

















After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£275,193 to £2,650,461, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 











taised the gross National Debt by 
{104,560,462 to £21,823 million. 
NET ISSUES (f thousands) 
RN INR ao os ois 5c 5's 0 0,4/5:01s:0000 0 0000's 1,019 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Tithe Nai ae ica Sala fp Wb WA Aide mid mies 415 
Overseas Trade IIE os oo ose ccanscciess 83 







| 





; 
| 
} 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) | 











1 i 
| 
Ww d | 
oa ee 
Bills Advances sury Tota} 
Bel ee eee eee ot eee | ee 
_ Bank posits ing 
Ten- | +, Public | of | Banks Ost 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | 
| land | 











Not avajlable 


Dees 4 tai 0! | 
oan 2 |1430-0, | 


ent available 

ne 3 1430 0| 

» 16 {1430 0) | 

23 (1430-0) | 

| = |95 3 449 -8 | 21 0 ‘ 1582-0] 5748-1 
Oct. 7 |1430-0 Not available | 

» 14 {1430 0 a 

21/1440 0 


» 28 |1450 -0) 2300 -0 | 497 -0 | 0-8" | 1705 -0| 5952 -8 


Nov. 4.|1460-0 Not available 
eo li {1470 0 ie 
» 18 |1470-0 
» 25 {1470 0} 2305 °5 | 513-8 | 27-5 1 1700- 5 | 6017-3 














Dec. 2 {1470 0) Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| 
Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of — Rate Allotted 
Tender ‘“ dh of Allot- a 
‘peli ie ment in. 
Offered iotl some aie 
of 
| | 
1943 |. bao Ge 
Dec. 3 90-0 | 201:0 | 90:0 | 20 2-19 23 
1944 
Sept. 1 110-0 | 222-5 | 110-0 | 20 2:45} 30 
” 8 110 0 | 217-7 | 110 0; 20 2 81 35 
o a 110-0 | 220-4 | 110-0 | 20 2-47 31 
» «aa 110-0 | 207-2 | 1100] 19 11:60; 54 
» 29 110-0 | 228-3; 1100} 19 11-70 | 25 
Oct. 6 | 110 0} 227-1 | 1100] 20 0-27; 31 
« 2 120 0 | 2270 | 1200} 20 0-30 36 
» 20 120-0 | 227:5 | 120-0 | 20 0-16 34 
<= 120 0 | 223-3 | 120-0 | 20 0 69 37 
Nov. 3 120 0 | 211-3 | 120-0 | 20 0-62 41 
» 10 110 0 | 206-1 | 110-0 | 20 0-43 35 
» 17 | 1100 | 2097] 1100] 20 0-43} 36 
» 24 110 9 | 217-5} 110 0 | 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 110-0 | 232-4 | 110-0 20 0:72; 23 


On Dece mber 1 ‘applications at. £99 15s. Od. for bills 
to be paid for on Tuesd: Ly, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 23 per cent. of the amount applied for, and applica- 
tions at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. 1d. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. 
£110 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
December 8. For the week ended December 9, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 


* amount of £120 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 13% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 




















Week l | 3% 7 3% | a 
ended | N.S.C ™ — — | Bonds 
| Onds oOnds | (2950) 
a 7 : 
Sept. 26 | 4,713 | 1,444 | 4,214 | 
Oct. 3| 4108 | 1,511 4,977 | 
» 10; 4,030 1,753 7,667 | 
wl | 4,356 1,768 7,144 
» 24! = 4,377 1,812 3,449 | 
oa Ok 4,445 1,745 5,037 ses 
Nov. 7 | 4,624 2,258 | 6.683 | 436 
» 14 4,048 1,973 | 4,511 4,140 
» 21| 5,028 1,851 | 3,882 1,872 
» 28 | 4,064 1,814 | 4,759 3,832 
Dec, 5) we | as | 4415 | 8,012 
Totals ee nt | 
to date |1,270,204* | 770,292* |1,802, S41t§) 18,2914 
. 262 weeks. ; + 205 weeks. 7 { 5 weeks. - 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 5h amounted to a total value of £69,600,375. 
Up to Nov: 25th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £191,770,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44% cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
r r 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs a. Rs a. 
64 10 122 6 
64 «4 119 12 
64 9 120 10 
64 +O 119 8 
64 14 121 4 
122 +O 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 6, 1944 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . . .1203,682,275 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1238,140,863 
partment.... 46,559,443 | Other Secs.... 836,240 
Silver Coin ... 7,797 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
GRE ice cous 241,718 
1250, 241, 718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 200,892,764 





Props.’ Capital 
ROSE es. sie sia 3,232,018 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,728,953] Discounts & 
== - Advances... 2,395,931 
Other Deps. : Securities....  13,778,49% 
Bankers..... 181,558,050 —_—_——_— 
Other Accts 56,725,142 16,174,430 
—_—_—_—— | Notes........ 46,559,443 
238,283,192 | Gold & Silver 
COM es aces 2,170,526 
265, 797, 163 265,797,16< 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























| 1943 b 1944 
— _ 
|. Dee. bs Nov. | Nov. | Dec 
1 8 22 29 6 
Issue Dept. : | | | | 
Notes in circulation... ... 11045 -3/1180 -4/1189 -5'1203 -7 
Notes in banking depart- 
WICRIUA 5 iidacmercieneend 54-9; 19-8] 10-7] 46-6 
Government debt and 
SECUFILICS® 5... 5 00 6605: 1699 -3/1199 -3/1199 -2 -_ 2 
Other securities........ | 0-7 0-7 0 8) ot 
SS re ' 0- 4 0-0 0-0 : 0 
Gold, valued at s. pe rr| 0-2) 0-2} 0-2) 0-2 
fine a3 a trecucrecsteveeers |168 -00\ 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00 
Deposits : j 
I ocd cents war cmais i} 6:3 7-7) 116 9-7 
WOON 6 oo acveuneues 154-6} 192-2) 207-0) 181-6 
CRUE = does sewed ass 52-6) 54-6) 55-3} 56-7 
AN docncaccxs , 213-5) 254-5) 273-9) 238-3 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 150-6; 229-9} 248-4) 200-9 
Discounts, €16.6.0 6:6 000. 8 -2! 5 -6) 5-1 2-4 
OU Hiacccsecresmesas | 16-1; 14-6) 25-1) 13-8 
NA aan po:eemecanens 174-9} 250-2) 278-6] 217-1 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 56 “4 22-1) 13-0 48 “7 
o/ of °o 
o 9 /o /o 
“ Proportion”. ..... 6.20 | 26 -4| 8 6 4-7] 19-6 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,150 million 
to £1, 200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 











Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Dec Dec. Dec. Dec 

4, 2, 4, 2, 

1943 1944 1943 1944 

Working days:— 6 6 287 | 286 
Birmingham..... i 1,939 1,948 | 103,004 | 83,217 
Bradford «....s..<:«: 2,012 1,998 | 90,723 | 86,034 
Pa pcckwntes 626 734 | 31,142 | 31,549 
RS sc cveacsieod'sis 650 666 | 27,657 | 28,185 
RE AGOB i csccac cerns 909 2,073 | 53,551 | 55,667 
ee | 747 779 | 38,878 | 38,520 
Liverpool ....... 4,862 5,532 | 219,594 | 245,978 
Manchester...... ' 2,940 3,563 | 405,397 | 157,943 
Newcastle....... 1,355 1,720 | 74,173 | 82,107 
Nottingham ..... | 341 366 | 21,081 | 19,349 
Sheffield... 1,135 1,211 | 44,295 | 43,935 
Southampton....! 123 191 6,195 7,700 
DORR ss 5x0: 17,639 | 20,781 |1115690 | 880,184 
Dubin is cs x0: | 7,357 | 7,607 F 343,713 | 358,069 





* Nov. 27, 1943, and Nov. 25, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS RANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
} 
RFTURNS Million rupees teen ee CU 
— 7 vo Nov. 
’ * ? 6, 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 
Milli . 26, 3, 10, 17, 24, Gold and English ster.....] 40°23) 50-54) 50-54) 50-86 
on $’s inane 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Other coin, bullion, et... .. 9-74] 18-61 2s 19-8} 
—73 USER. Hanns” 1 Dec 1 Nov. 1 Nov. | Nov” all money, London ...... 44 -94)121 -25:123 -23)120 -12 
Resource *® | Pec | Nov: | Nov | Nov. | Gold coin & bullion| 444] 444] 444] 4441 -444.«| Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|228 -72)242 -02/233 -53)215 -19 
Gold certifs. on hand and! 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 Rupee coin........ 173} 166} 147) 148) 154 Discounts and advaness...!} 19-27) 18-89} 19-14) 18-59 
due from Treasury eS 19,738! 17,980' 17,963) 17,957 Balances abroad .. . 1,640) 3,245 3,223 3,321 3,392 LIABILITIES Ansell 
Total reserves ........... 20,203! 18,782! 18,768! 18.768 Sterling securities 6,848] 8,563) 8,663) 8,663} 8,663 Notes issued............. 156 -01/198 -99)1S9 -49!199 -49 Bensk 
Mieahmuea<...... "30712421240! 242 | Ind.Govt.rup.secs.| 583) 578) 578] 578| 578 Ss bcakenscenl 166 -60]200 -09}193 -35|188 -25 J Bristo 
Total U.S. Govt. secs... :-}10,447| 17,941! 18,411! 18,553 | Tnvestments....... a= . uke i Beto 
Total loans and secs. ....| 10,551) 18,306] 18,891| 19,152 —_— 
Total resources « «101. 32,619} 39,643] 39,764) 39,986 LrasILities BANK OF CANADA Deuet 
ABILITIES 
i meees ination, ...... Notes in circulation| 7,944 9,722| 9,731| 9,731 Million Can. $'s Holt | 
Excess mr. bank res...) P1001 Tigo] -fioo| -t’neo | Deposits: Govt... | '751| 2,045] 2,134) 2,260] 2,305 | —.-_________s) ull E 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 12)562| 14,557| 14,719] 14,761 | Banks ........... 841) 1,151) 1,042) 975) 915 7 io iain. oa 
Govt. deposits ........... 275| '119| 251) ‘292 | Reserve ratio...... 90 +6 %|92 °7%|92 8% |92 -8%)92 “8% Sus | apes | 1008 | 29% I gee 
Total deposits ........... 14,466] 16,165] 16,537| 16,602 2 ae a ae Cees R — ISAS | 1004 | 1944 | 294 Ft Phipe 
Total liabilities . +. 121217! 32,619] 39,643) 39,764) 39,986 ead - pty eal cena] Gaon) 67: a 
ooo >" eaenrlaceuleereclaeten Other... 59-59] 56-17] 64-97] 67-72 M Tetley 
ieee daom "ed o o o o : Securities ........... 1249 -33}1462 -30/1462 -75}1501 -95 Walke 
RESOURCES CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA Not — 840 -0911002 -78|1006 -25]1014 -67 Warw 
Monetary gold stock... .. .! 22,065] 20,694] 20,693 20,688 Scales Men. touts ; ine 
. .1 22, : j j Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 138-73] 31-48] 54-97) 65-25 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,101) 4,114) 4,117) 4,120 Million paper pesos Chartered banks .... | 316-34| 429-231 413-27! 440-65 Rigby 
Money in circulation...... 19,940] 24,717] 24,881] 24,997 . t Gold_and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,574| 2,457] 2,590! 2,626 “—- .% | ot ~ Exchange Control Board against securities. Perak 
in 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 . , ne 
era 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND Gold at ome eee: 07 1,243 1,243 1,243 BANK OF SPAIN Daily 
Milli ’ Other gold and for. exch...| 1,907) 2,456) 2,4 2,512 ‘ eal | 
nantsintintielll Non. Int. Govt. bonds....| °106| 94] 931 93 _ Million Pesetas Bh intern 
Treasury bonds.......... 774, «#774 #768 June | June | July | Aug. Prices 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. . ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ff Read’: 
20, | 11, | 18, | 25, uiciiinen Reserve: Gold..........- 749| 1,134] 1,135] 1,135 Tea Co 
1943} 194411944] 1944 | | | ‘TABILITIES =f UU] Other... ee eee. 660} 641| 659) 646 @ Texas 
hes bus's sess se ene 2°65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Notes in circulation ...... 2,118) 2,163) 2,170 Discounts and advances...| 3,349] 2,832} 2,926) 2,874 t 
sh Govt. secs......... 23-15} 26-84) 27-09) 27-34 Deposits : Government ... 656, 615) 496 Investments and Govt. debt | 15,791) 15,976] 16,045] 16,380  Aerate 
Sterling balances......... 1-47) 1-88} 1-80) 1-65 Banks......... 1,400} 1,420) 1,547 LIABILITIES Stranc 
_ LIABILITIES Certs. of participation..... 15 167 172} 168 Notes in circulation....... 15,192) 15,968! 16,069) 16,144 . 
Notes in circulation....... 27-40) 31-67) 31-78} 31-81 Reserve ratio...........- 85 -0%|83 -6%|84 0% 184 -2% Deposits: Government ...| 3,250) 2,240| 1,972] 1,966 —f Associ 
| Other ......... 3,532) 3,922| 4,199] 4,447 JB Napies 
ae sie ; oe Singer 
poet, 
au . 
UNITED STATES: MONTHLY STATISTICS can 
Killing 
Lumut 
aa 
itis Monthly Average | 1943 1944 Malay 
Measurement \ ae 
igzs | 195. | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 || June | July | Aug | Sept. |) May | tune July | Aug. | sa Tandj 
Popula Oo June 1940 131,954,000 Ares: 5,026,789 sy muies, 7,839,432 sq. kms wm 
Industrial production, adj. F.R B. .. || 1935-39= 100 11¢ 10} 127] 15E “5 233] -232 Prices 
a. » ss uuad F R.B. = 1 124] = 1€2 * 234) = 235 Prices 
3. Manufactures, dur adj F RB. 4 ‘ 15s 20 } 350) +9349 Simpsc 
4  non-dur., adj. F.R.B. = lt] 142 ‘ ‘ l6t 
6. Minerals, STEER: — ccwencnves “a ; iy" 12! ‘ 140 Brahm 
Building contracts awarded :— Caledo 
6. Iotal,ad) FRB ......... sie 1923-25 — 10 12: 3t Dham: 
Y Residential, adj F.R.B........... ; . | 8 1: Mini M 
8. Other, adj) FRB | ....... 1... eet 14s 54 New S 
9 Freight-car loadings, adj. F.R.B.... 1935-39= 100 Woy am] At 143 Poon 
10. ao store sales, adj. F.R.B........ ss 1M i4) 133) 175} 9175 
Employment :— Derby 
ll. Non-agricultural, adj F R.B........ *000 50,353) 51,404) 35,668) 38,447 8,761) 38,550] 38,579} $8,682) 38,388 MF Foister 
e : wa 8,684] 38,627) 38,607| 38,771] 38,559 I Horroc 
1939= 100 . 100 «| 104 7! 117-5) 126-2 13 1 9 127-7} 127-0} 127 1) 127-4) 1265 HM North 
. : oe -3]| 159-6] 158-6! 157 6] 157-6] 154-3 Smith, 
ss . -4] 100] 107-5) 132-1) 152-3 : ‘1}] 159-0] 158 -4| 157 8| 158 Wilson 
; payrolls, unadj. F.R.B. .... 4 ~«| 100-0] 114-5] 167 -€] 242-3 . 317-8] 318-3] 301-2] 313-9) ... 
- Average hours, B.L.S. ....... coses Number E - -  . : ‘ 45-3) 45:5) 44 7) 45-1) ... @§ British 
» _ hourly earnings, B.L.S. .... Cents : 64.4] 67-4) 73} 96 6° 101-7} 101-8] 101 9} 101-6}... Mf Clydes 
+ Cont of ving, FB. veseeceeeess--f] 1935-39— 100 4 +] 99-4] 100-2] 105-2] 116-5 -9|] 125-1) 125-4] 126 1] 126- 5 Dunde 
lesale im Fin 
20 Farm products, B.LS......... see 1926 = 100 “| 65°. i] 82-4] 105-¢ . . -4)| 122-9] 125-0] 124 1) 122- 1B North 
PR BEB os ccccccees *; 70 4 4] g2-7] 99 ¢ -8|| 105 0] 106-5} 105 8 . 28 Scottis 
22 Other commodities, B.L.S........ 81. ‘} 894] 95-6 97-4]| 98 5] 98 5! 985 Second 
or —— dity prices, unadj., F.R.R “s : 77 -) +} 87-3] 98-8) le3- 103-1); 104-0} lu4-3) 104 3) 98 Stockh 
_— F Third ¢ 
= Total, all reporting centres........ 41,87). $5,52t| $7,215] 44,783] 53,48! 67,258] 83,844, 72,909)... a Third | 
38 Nee RMI OS clicccsvcssceesc $n,25"| 14° 26°| 14,29°| :4.81C| | 905] 24, 21,221, 23,3271] 24,708) 33.563] 28,474 we Viking 
= —_ stock ELS CRSELLE RS oee 5,99 +] 17.64 | 21 Q0+] 29 73") 22,726 22,243] 22,065}| 21.264) 21,173] 20,966 i 
$i. Money in circulation ..... akepces 4,47 7,69°/ 8,732| 11,160] 15,410 18,529] 19,918]| 22,160} 22,504] 22,699]. wee fp Aerona 
ember Bank Res Ralances ....... 2,3ot L0,4ot | 13,5ca] a cS 12,855] 12,4011] 13,u46] 12,866] 12,855] ... | ... ff Ambro 
29. » Excess Reserves ......... 4 4,466 ul ok & ; 985|| . 711} 1,306) 1,188 vee BB Asquit 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chromicie.. : 595 Sie ‘) Be] Be  & 53} "421 ° 70) ... |.» ff Berisfc 
51. 384 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistic:|} 1939= 100 ase ss 87 7” 104 107} 112)... w+ fp Brett's 
38 Yield on Gevt bonds.......... pee % 3-60] 3-6t] 2-3] 2-21] 2-0:| 2-09) 1-98 1-91| 1-92] 1- 1-94] 1-91} 1-89} ... | ... ff Burco 
$3. Income payoents, adj. .... . 1935-59= 100 || 122 105 +] Ase -2] 172-9] 211 4|] 212-1/ 213-4| 215-2) 215-2)| 230 7] 234-6 v-_ M Burt, | 
34 Treasury receypts |... ; Milliun $ 4,037 5,09" 8,269] 13,t 8] 23,585) 4.569] 2,048] 3,005] 2,370|] 3,256) 6,249] 2,212) 2,859) 5,62) 8 Carr 
: »  expend., national derence. . ; a 6.303) 26,0).:] 72,109|| 7469) 6.432] 7,232] 7,541|| 7,879] 7.567) 7.201] 7,57)| 6,998 Clarke 
. as 5 MRDEE. .os00-s- = 5,857 ‘| 9,52] 12,774] 12,711] 32,39%| 78,179]| 8.327] 7.112] 7,617 109 8,292 8.625, 8.110} 8,119} 7,93) Crittal 
ick ( 
Doxfor 
Drage’ 
Electr 
. ay’s | 
oo a (Continued from page 788) a War Risks Insurance.—The Board of Trade announce thi imperi 
milli “ - . compares with an aggregate of £2,419 million all policies for fixed sums under the Commodity Insurant oy 
in 1938, the last pre-war year. ; Scheme which are in force on December 2, 1944, will bff Lawes 
During the war years the movement in sums assured has been extended until March 2, 1945, without further payment off Liverp 
as follows. In 1939 there was a fall of just over 1 per cent premium or the. necessity for further action. For new @ ay 
to £2,393 million 3 1940 registered no change ; 1941—as might additional insurance under the Commodity Insurance Schem§ smith 
be expected in view of the severe bombing of that year— the rate of premium has been reduced to 2s. 6d. per cent foi Stoll T 
brought a sharp fall of 6 per cent to £2,250 million, and the the three months, December 3, 1944, to March 2, 1945, with? Tate’® 
latest return represents a recovery from that low level of 1.2 per. minimum premium of §s. All policies under the Busine§ thomp 
cent of the aggregate liability in 1942 of £2,279 million, £2,096 Scheme which are in force on December 31, 1944, will b vn 
million (92 per cent) was covered by insurance companies and extended for a further period of three months, until March 31. Walne 
£183 million (8 per cent) by underwriters at Lloyd’s, the com- 1945. For new or additional insurance under that scheme t§ Water) 
pany having the largest interest being the Alliance with rate of premium for the three months, January 1 to March 31fYorksh 
£315 million. The amounts contributed by insurers to Metro- 1945, will be 1s. 8d. per cent, with a minimum premium of 5: Totals | 
politan Fire Brigade expenses came to a total of £79,762, All policies under the Private Chattels Scheme which are UE Novem 
distributed in proportion to their respective participations in to expire on or afger November 23, 1944, and prior to April 30p/anuar 
London’s fire insurance as measured by the yardstick of sums 1945, will be nded to April 30, 1945, without further pay 
assured. ment or prei§@n or further action by policy holders. (c) 
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LTH 
7 
|| 1944 Year Total 
4] 50-86 Company Ended Profit 
13} 19-8) 
ne 
4) is > Breweries, &c. £ 
Ansells Brewery. ..........eeeeee0- Sept. 30 | 1,249,239 
191199 -49 Mf Benskin’s Watford Brewery ........ | Sept. 30 | 618,356 
35|188 5 Bristol Brewery (zeorges & Co. Sept. 30 595,157 
ee Bristol United Breweries ...... --+ | Sept. 30 206,618 
Butler (W.) & Co.........cceceeeee Sept. 30 | 514,508 
Campbell (A.), Hope & King ....... Sept. 39 | 72,959 
Deuchar (Robert) ...........-+-4-- Sept. 30 382,698 
Holt Brewery Co. .........0+-eeee- Sept. 30 449,357 
Hull Brewery Co. ............-000- Sept. 30 718,293 
Nov. Morgan’s Brewery Co. .........+4-. Sept. 30 278,465 
1, Offilers’ Brewery ...........-++e00- Sept. 30 57,854 
2944 Phipps (P.) & Co. .......scceccese Sept. 30 524,176 
Casa Preston Breweries.............+00- Sept. 30 5,001 
i| 67-12 | Tetley (Joshua) & Son............. Sept. 30] 437,665 
5|1501 -95 Walker (Hiram) & Sons (Scotland).. | July 31 299,420 
Walker (Peter), Warrington & Burton | Sept. 30 607,436 
511014 -67 Warwicks & Richardsons........... Sept. 30 87,258 
7} 65-25 Coal, Iron and Steel 
7! 440-65 MH Rigby (John) & Sons .............. Aug. 31 52,412 
ge oe Electric Light, &c. 
> “oreign i Perak River Hydro-Electric ........ July 31 3,637 
cat Financial, Land, &c. 
Argentine Southern Land .......... June 30 250,450 
Beira (Port of) Development ....... Mar. 31 10,391 
Daily Mail & General Trust......... Sept. 30 339,479 
Ideal Building & Land Development | Dec. 31 111,025 
International Financial Society ..... Sept. 30 31,581 
ly | Aug. Prices Trust Co.........secccsesecs Sept. 30 64,867 
44 | 1944 Read’s Drift Land Co. ............. Mar. 31 7,052 
135] 1,135 @ Tea GORMOEAUIOR ... 2. eee cicccecces Jan. 31 10,706 
659| 646 Texas Land and Mortgage.......... Mar. 31 47,911 
926] 2,874 Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
045] 16,380 Aerated Bread Co. .....ccccseccces Sept. 30 554,211 
RE I os cco o:cb¥-0 wie whine 0:68 Sept. 30 98,981 
069) 16,144 Motor, Aviation, &c. 
972| 1,966 | Associated Equipment Co........... Sept. 30 | 1,165,100 
199| 4,447 Napier (D.) & Son..........---- +. | Sept. 30 174,376 
a Siamer MOORS. . 2. occ cccc ccc eeces July 31 221,233 
ubber 
Badek Rubber... 2... cccevicccccsies Dec. 31 1,658 
Beau Sejour Rubber. ...........+-- June 30 18,256 
Gan Kee Rubber................-- June 30 153 
een TREE GO... 5. cc cc cc cccccccce June 30 9,604 
Killinghall (Rubber) Development... | June 30 2,858 
Lumut Rubber Estates ............ Sept. 30 1,216 
Malay Rubber Planters ............ Sept. 30 6,095 
— Rubber Estates of Malaya.......... Sept. 30 1,059 
Sept Gengat FOUIer. ... occ ccc ccc eces June 30 1,075 
ug PY. BH Tandjong Rubber ..............00 June 30 2,502 
acces Shipping 
London-American Maritime Trading | July 31 4,660 
Shops and Stores 
232| 231M Prices Tailors Limited ............. June 30 393,734 
235| 234 Bi Prices Tailors Properties ........... June 30 114,118 
349) 344 Simpson (S.)...........ece ee eee eee July 31 100,863 
16€| 168 Tea 
142) 145 @ Brahmapootra Tea ................ Dec. 31 53,929 
Caledonian (Ceylon) Tea, &c........ June 30 23,247 
40 41 i Dhamai Tea Co. .............2005- Dec. 31 43,856 
14 13 @ Mini Mini (Nyasaland) Tea......... June 30 11,318 
6) 65 MI New Sylhet Tea ...............06. Dec. 31 11,229 
142) 139 Poonmudi Tea and Rubber......... Dec. 31 42,619 
193; 187 Textiles 
Derby and Midland Mills........... June 30 16,670 
8,682) 38,38 Mi Foister, Clay & Ward.............. June 30 42,982 
8,771) 38,559 HM Horrockses, Crewdson & Co......... Aug. 31 204,691 
127 -4| 1265 North British Rayon .............. June 30 55,775 
157 -6) 1543 Mf Smith, Bulmer & Co. .............- Aug. 31 63,603 
158 -7| 156°0 @ Wilson, Smith & Sutcliffe .......... Sept. 30 14,248 
313-9) rusts 
45-1 British & Cont’al Plantations Trust | Sept. 30 3,000 
101-6) ... Clydesdale Investment ............ Sept. 30 97,346 
126 -3| 1265 #§ Dundee & London Investment Trust | Oct. 31 34,641 
Finance and Industrial Trust ....... June 30 3,780 
122 -6| 122-7 @ Northern American Trust Co........ Nov. 1 203,075 
104 -&] 104:2 @ Scottish National Trust ............ Sept. 30 111,441 
98-6! 9849 Second Scottish National Trust ..... Sept. 30 80,038 
103 9| 103-9 @ Stockholders Investment Trust ..... Oct. 31 70,200 
Third Caledonian Trust............. Sept. 30 42,670 
a sins Third Edinburgh Investment ....... Nov. 5 31,783 
ove «+ @j Viking Investment Trust........... July 31 53,916 
am ove Other Companies 
oe a Aeronautical and General Instruments | Mar. 31 67,582 
ae «+ [Jj Ambrose Wilson Limited........... Feb. 15 1,571 
ooo ee Bp Asquith (William) ................ Aug. 31 95,939 
eee ove Berisford (S. & W.)......eeeeeeeeee Sept. 30 69,220 
“ ef Brett's Stamping Co. .............- July 31 29,140 
oe oe [ Burco Limited ...........cscceeees Sept. 30 39,993 
«» Mf Burt, Boulton & Haywood......... June 30 100,667 
2,859) 5,621 Carr & Co. ..... cece cece cece eceee Sept. 30 78,080 
7,57)| 6,998 Clarke (W. G.) & Sons ............. Aug. 31 46,365 
8,119} 7,998 Crittal Manufacturing Co........... Aug. 31 398,797 
Dick (R. & J.) + 38,882 
a Doxford (William) & Sons.......... 239,157 
Drage’s Limited Dec. 31 33,386 
Electric and Musical Industries ..... June 30 153,356 
Hay’s Wharf (Proprietors of) ....... June 30 127,490 
ounce tha Imperial Smelting Corporation...... June 30 | 280,934 
~ Tnsurantt Industrial Newspapers ............. Sept. 30 14,497 
“a he Jones (A.) Bootmakers............. Sept. 30 19,105 
14, will awes Chemical Co. ............06. June 30 45,493 
payment off Liverpool Warehousing ............ Sept. 30 | 518,004 
or new @ Parkinson (Sir Lindsay) & Co....... Dec. 31 151,917 
S.G.B, (Dudley) ...........20e0005 June 30 74,255 
ice SchemM§ smith (D.) & Sons... 222... 2220000! Aug. 31 6,871 
yer cent foi Stoll Theatres Corporation ......... Sept. 30 29,905 
, with #Blaty (E. W.) & Co... ee. eee ee Mar. 31] 202,720 
945, With “A Tate & Lyle Sept. 30 | 1,443,124 
im Lye: sinisissipisvesie.te's pt. »443, 
1e ~Busin ompson Brothers (Bilston) ....... July 31 57,892 
44, will bef Thornycroft (John I.).............. July 31 | 191,610 
March 3tqviking Tanker Co... 2-2... eee eee July 31] 119,604 
the Walmsleys (Bury) Limited ......... Sept. 30 87.746 
scheme WEWaterlow & Sons ................. Sept.30 | 315,027 
) March 31,8 Yorkshire Dyeing and Proofing...... June 30 88,912 
mium Of Sbroais (cqgg" 
£000's) : No. of Cos. 
ich are AU WNoccmber 22, 1944, to December 6, 1944 "02 16,649 
to April 30January 1, 1944, to December 9, 1944 2,055 | 395,869 





further pay 
ders. 





(c) Rates not stated. 








Net 


Deprecia-| Protit 


Available 
for 


tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- 
tion 


£ 


13,896 

750 
16,050 
25,284 


“a 


9,419 


“700 


70,000 |" 


150,000 
88,038 
22,795 


84,509 
1,464 


1,750 
787 
1,000 


8,000 
38,256 
22181 

8,490 

1,800 


3,750 
1,158 
13,710 


11,785 
3,597 
14,507 
11,500 
48,500 
186 
50,000 


1,894 
4047 
1,500 
3,698 
9,322 
7,325 


841 
28,06 





Interest 


be 
260,999 
250,192 
212,935 
106,941 
105,430 
20,554 
40,662 
56,001 
40,094 


62,229 
16,494 
Dr.34,526 
24,240 


12,675 


71,937 
38,981 


132,500 
85,588 
43,507 


95 
6,718 
Dr. 528 
845 
2,858 
Dr. 906 
6,095 
Dr. 1,613 
306 


292 
4,292 


97,919 
24,390 
36,274 


24,240 
7,690 


73,150 
30,326 
21,780 
30,265 
10,327 
31,783 
49,383 


15,527 
414 


21,123 
60,381 
8,249 
16,478 
28,914 
56,439 
39,865 
81,348 
14,702 
173,324 
33,386 
149,250 
112,490 
119,524 
14,197 
4,059 
9,946 
29,875 
27,872 
18,590 
1,922 
23,743 
30,308 
517,455 
21,132 
128,685 
115,600 
63,031 
86,391 
27,559 


5,715 
165,096 


(a) Also bonus 2 per cent., not liable to income tax or surtax. 
(d) Includes 5 per cent. Free of Tax Anniversary Bonus absorbing £75,000. 
















Dr. 35,682 


80,843 
11,952 
305,178 
69,349 
3,794 
86,925 
3,340 
12,283 

_ 24,345 


136,586 
138,484 


132,500 
317,066 
136,635 


7,856 
11,911 
1,390 
3,100 
15,763 
13,454 
17,139 
2,876 
1,135 
27,037 


7,256 


311,411 
87,315 
46,491 


104,881 


20,643 
1,966 
47,319 
93,313 
20,236 
36,904 
47,865 
62,726 
55,741 
122,153 
25,614 
222,015 
Dr.286,329 
397,789 
274,752 
173,245 
19,251 
5,819 
12,500 
100,186 
57,636 
23,959 
3,118 
43,419 
41,177 
585,839 
35,814 
234,218 
232,350 
179,289 
122,993 
43,828 


9,845 
277,734 


| 


















a 


sar gt CE 





Appropriation 
\ + oF — 
Pref. Ord. Rate | 1° Free in 
Div. Div. Reserves | Carry 






125,000 


15,000 


31,125 
27,500 

3,175 
13,750 


23,808 
68,000 


18,530 
4,723 


"483 


1,527 


27,500 
9,500 
12,500 


1,280 
695 
"720 


7,789 
7,500 
600 
5,250 
19,500 
18,750 
39,713 
7,312 
15,000 


13,800 
44,700 
67,829 
6,875 
2,031 
2,686 
8,938 
14,000 
4,500 
3,550 
9,000 
35,750 
624 
12,000 
13,000 
28,350 


1,113 
39,161 





£ 
175,000 
182,400 
163,056 
76,050 
81,250 
12,000 
15,000 
32,508 
33,250 
25,961 
36,000 
72,409 


126,000 


370,000 
48,000 


12,500 


22,580 
5,750 
128,513 
20,000 


50,000 
2,569 
3,544 

10,725 


48,075 
23,000 


112,500 
20,475 
20,214 


7,015 
"935 


3,239 
64,000 
10,000 


22,900 
3,500 
7,232 
3,543 
4,200 
4,912 


4,500 


24,867 
7,273 
1,250 
1,125 


‘8,400 
1,091 


47,250 
10,417 
6,275 
3,000 


10,500 
24/587 


10,500 


2,040 
47,250 
7,500 
1,875 
13,307 
30,000 
16,000 
32,292 
4,875 
75,000 


130,629 
40,000 
51,172 

4,687 
1,000 
7,558 
32,500 
10,250 
6,000 


25,030 
11,250 
472,500 
10,080 
61,500 
96,000 
43,500 
25,875 
9,500 


3,497 
98,860 








4 
1-94d 
8 
6 
105 
10} 
8 








£ 
75,000 
46,878 
27,000 
15,000 

5,000 
10,000 

3,379 
40,000 
50,000 


10,600 
10,000 
13,750 

| 


i+ 1+ 


619 


++ +414 


++ 


++lt1++) 1+ 


| 


ad 
ooo + 
11,509 | + 
ese + 
2,500 | + 
eee 33 
as ss 
2,000 | + 
1,000 | + 
oe 
a ae 
103,060 | + 
eee + 
1,250 | + 
ese + 
3,935 
7,000 ae 
20/000 | — 
15,000 | — 
eee + 
eee + 
30,000 | — 
3,750 | + 
10,000 | + 
ove + 
eee + 
8,000 | + 
10,000 | + 
5,000 | + 
5,000 | + 
ee + 
80,000 | + 
see + 
20,000 | + 
eee + 
2,000 | — 
1,000 | + 
‘o 
a 4 
Dr. 2,500 | + 
10,000 | + 
“ + 
10,000 | + 
50,000 | + 
me + 
fs oe 
30,000 | + 
ie + 
767 | + 
19,949 | + 


L++4¢4+4+44+ ti ttt++ 


32,947 
836 
771 


6,006 
34,526 


1,660 

881 
8,382 
1,046 


767 
452 
2,140 
1,950 


54 
7,981 


46,583 
18,570 


95 
1,780 
528 
110 
2,858 
906 
6,095 
1,613 
306 
292 


298 
11,563 
3,622 
8,090 
872 
1,287 
58 
9,205 
428 
5,185 
19,600 
6,531 
2,166 
8, 


18,059 


338 


‘ 


7,126 |! 


Preceding Year 


Total 
Profit 


87,574 
51,263 
2,728 


224,995 
10,288 
304,305 
135,149 
32,657 
64,937 
8,606 
13,811 
53,915 


591,500 
99,257 


1,299,100 
209,669 
241,553 


1,721 
21,591 
82 
8,231 
2,056 
718 
8,513 
988 
594 
4,578 


5,823 


375,084 
114,054 
172,933 


107,242 
18,348 
64,600 
14,088 
32,181 
26,424 


17,466 
101,790 
170,419 

55,666 

60,451 

13,896 


2,670 
90,501 
34,537 

4,957 

201,185 
108,849 
77,013 
67,990 
40,386 
28,788 
61,789 


66,931 
42,016 
118,389 
72,490 
29,456 
43,090 
105,122 
91,689 
44,871 
398,608 
35,701 
212,699 
72,866 
130,607 
123,632 
300,338 
14,234 
18,782 
48,299 
432,889 
100,800 
48,502 
12,231 
38,309 
209,777 
1,446,498 
57,534 
166,259 
137,733 
86,976 
298,709 
50,220 


16,525 
393,047 





(t) Absorbed £64,000. 











(b) Also bonus 1} per cent. not liable to income tax or surtax. 





Net 
Profit 





COMPANY RESULTS (November 22, 1944, to December 6, 1944) 


Ord. 
Div. 








——————— | —_—-$ | — | | | | | ET EE | 


£ 
276,532 173 
233,221 | 18% 
219,401 18t 
75,792 15 . 
113,125 13t 
25,567 20 
48,339 | 20 
55,748 | (c) 
44,153 13? 
40,952 15 
45,772 | 30 
127,265 10t 
3,569 | Nil 
198,043 12 
39,841 | Nil 
497,778 | 23-66 
62,573 16 
20,432 | 12% 
Dr. 38,821 | Nil 
42,717 7 
3,805 1d 
151,328 84 
103,537 4 
6,580 | Nil 
64,587 20 
2.670 | 24 
Dr. 5,625 Nil 
13,408 5t 
16,904 | 7% 
99,257 | 460 
207,500d| 2123+ 
76,802 | 73 
42,039 6 
167 | Nil 
7,111 8 
Dr.1,552 | Nil 
1,418 6 
91] Nil 
Dr. 1,27 Nil 
8,513 | Nil 
Dr. 1,625 | Nil 
Dr. 254) Nil 
1,687 | Nil 
5,419] 72 
97,064 (t) 
24,255 Nil 
49,617 10 
20,830 20 
6,287 | 7} 
8,120 | 17) 
4,757 18 
8,881 | 15 
6,656 5 
11,638 7k 
8,622 Nil 
85,949 5 
10,326 7t 
50,582 | Nil 
5,001 5 
517 | Nil 
22,906 | 3% 
9,806 1 
3,235 | Nil 
71,800 15 
28,897 4 
20,101| 3% 
27,875 i 
9,163 | Nil 
28,788 7 
56,337 15 
15,555 | 12§ 
8,865 25 
221498 | 5 
60,423 21 
5,297 25 
18,571 | 17} 
18,732 5 
59,364 10 
39,371 4 
73,390 20 
12,492 10 
136,569 15 
72,866 | Nil 
127,500 8 
108,631 5 
119,167 4 
13,934 | 1-944 
3,389 6 
10,741 6 
47,736 | Tha 
34,187 | 124 
17,315 5 
3,412 | Nil 
35,601 | Nil 
33,328 1k 
509,263 | 13} 
18,734 224 
153,334 13 
131,632 25 
60,800 144 
85,937 7 
17,055 7 
5,708 
156,035 


} Free of Income Tax. 


792 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(iucorpurated by Ruyai Charter 1853). : 
‘GAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £38,000,000 

Branches an@ Agenciez throughout INDIA and the EAST 

AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete: Banking Service and provides 
—_se facilities for financing every description of trade with 
@ Haat. 7 


Deposite for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


licad Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, 6.W.1 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 


Aden and 
Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Calcutta Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ove ee Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... £2.000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee --. £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


Cochin 

(S. India) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Kandy 


Mombasa | Colony 
Nairobi British 


Kisumu aa 
Nakuru E.A, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
e° 
. London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.1 
London Directors : 


I C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
® 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_  £14,500.000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 
(18943 Accounts) 


PERSONAL 


RESOLUTION.—Send T.T.T. Magnums cigarettes 
this Xmas. People with sensitive palates like them. 
From WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4 ; 500, 65/6; 
1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat: 50 for 6/8. 


| tg Magee ASSISTAN? required (man or woman), trained 
in economics and related subjects, to prepare draft reports, 
assemble information relating thereto in_connection with wel- 
fare conditions, relief programmes, etc. Previous experience of 
social research work. Knowledge of languages, particularly Ger- 
man and Polish, desirable. Must be British or Allied nationals. 
Location of work—London. Salary scale £500 to £700 per annum. 

Applications in writing (no interviews), s'ating date of birth 
full details of qualifications and experience (including a list in 
chronological order of posts held), and quoting reference No. 
R.S. 191, should be addressed to the Ministry of Labour and 
Na‘ional Service, Appointments Department, Sardinia Street, 
Kingsway. London, W.C. 2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - = © £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), : 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morss, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Age 
Anstralian Government. throughout Australia, 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
' Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 38,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances eos £399, 190,908 
Savings Bank Balances _... - 800,286,765 
Note Issue Department eve = ove: 199,536,045 
Rural Credits Department 2.472.059 
Mortgage ‘Bank Department wae 1,880,420 
Other Items __... se eee eo. 22,820,811 


£925,076,908 


ee 
A. Fi. LEWIS, Manager, 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. : 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, WC. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital...  ... ove i ost e 
Reserve Fund  ... see wee wee ane oo tne 
Currency Reserve ose eee ae ove ose . 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter _... 


- £4,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 


£13,500,000 
— es 


Court of Directors: 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. TION. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. MAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0O. 
DAVID J. RORARTS, Esq. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


@Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or { 
collects Bills, issues Telegrapnic Transfers, Letters of: Credit and - 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR 
POWER DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS 
of the 34 per Cent. First Mortgage DEBENTURE STOCK, 
1965-73, of the Company will be CLOSED from the 18th-30th 
December, 1944, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of 
Interest Warrants. Warrants will be posted on 29th December, 
1944, : 


By Order of the Board, 
F. W. CATER, Secretary. 


Toll End Road, Tipton. 1st December, 1944. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


FIVE PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
SIX PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 13th to 19th 
December, 1914. both dates inclusive for the purpose of preparing 
Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half-vear ending 31st 
December, 1944, to be paid on ist January, 1945. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 


Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 7th December, 1944. | 
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